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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SHRUBBERY  GARDEN. 

By  this  time  they  were  got  to  the  Enchanted  Ground, 

where  the  air  naturally  tended  to  make  one  drowsy ;  and 

that  place  was  all  grown  over  with  briars  and   thorns, 

excepting  here  and  there,  where  was  an  Enchanted  Arbour, 

upon  which,  if  a  man  sits,  or  in  which,  if  a  man  sleeps,  it 

is  a  question,  say  some,  whether  ever  he  shall  rise,  or  wake 

again  in  this  world. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piggott  were  the  most  in- 
disG»e€t  of  young  married  people.  They 
weire  rich,  as  rich  people  are  reckoned  in 
provincial  towns,  and  enjoyed  life  to  the 
utmost,  and  denied  not  the  same  measure 
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of  enjoyment  to  the  least  of  the  fellow- 
mortals    over   whom    they    had    control, 
whether    child    of    their    own,    man-ser- 
vant,    or    maid-servant,    provided    these 
fellow-creatures  made  no  claim  upon  the 
leisure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Pip^gott  for  the 
amusement   they    desired.     All   that    this 
young  couple  demanded  of  the  members  of 
their    household   was,    that    their    duties 
should  be  discharged  with   a  fair  outward 
show  of  decency  and  order.     When  their 
children  were  kept  quiet,  with  more  regard 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  establish- 
mentj  than  their  own  progress  in  obedience 
and  erudition,  when  their  dinner  was  well 
cooked,    and    their    drawing-room    tidily 
dusted,  with  a  none  too  strict  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  odd  corners,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piggott  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
their   retainers,   and    never    allowed    the 
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question  to  trouble  their  easy-going  minds 
as  to  how  the  leisure  moments  of  any  person 
in  their  employ  might  be  spent. 

Their  home  at  Endbourne,  the  '  Shrub- 
beries,' was  one  of  those  residences  one  so 
often  meets  with  in  old  fashioned  towns. 
The  front  adorned  in  the  orthodox  town 
fashion,  with  grained  oak  door  opening  on 
the  broad  thoroughfare  of  the  Endbourne 
High  Street,  and  with  lines  of  windows, 
all  severely  shaped  after  the  same  pattern, 
growing  smaller  as  they  ascended  to  the 
upper  storeys  and  the  attics,  and  all  dis- 
creetly draped,  in  exact  similitude  to  one 
another,  with  curtains  arranged  at  equal 
angles  to  each  other,  and  long  straight 
French  blinds  that  excluded  the  vulgar  gaze 
of  passers-by  from  all  that  went  on  behind 
them,  while  the  back  part  of  the  house 
had  every  appearance  of  a  residence  in  the 
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heart  of  the  country.  French  windows 
here  opened  on  to  a  verandah,  which  made 
an  entrance  of  a^bower  of  roses  to  the  exten- 
sive sloping  lawns  beyond,  and  whence  one 
caught  a  glimpse,  through  boughs  of  laurel 
and  arbutus,  of  grassy  paths  and  borders 
of  sweet  old-fashioned  flowers,  with  kitchen 
garden  walls  facing  south,  to  bound  it  all. 
Only  the  clievaux-de-frise  of  broken  glass, 
which  ornamented  the  top  brickwork,  sug- 
gested the  close  proximity  of  town-boys, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  town-streets, 
such  as  those  on  which  the  front  windows 
of  the  house  looked  with  such  orthodoxy. 

All  was  green  here,  and  fresh,  and 
drowsy  with  the  sound  of  bee-humming,  as 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  rural  country. 
The  long  pleasure-gardens  sloped  away 
inland,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
they  terminated  in  a  shrubbery  of  beech- 
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trees,  standing  up  from  a  damp  under- 
growth of  ivy,  and  the  greater  St.  John's 
wort  with  its  yellow  bloom.  In  and  out 
along  this  a  narrow,  moss-grown  path 
wound  among  the  greenery,  and  to  the  left 
a  steep  bank,  supported  by  an  ivy-covered 
wall,  made  a  drop  from  the  shrubbery  into 
the  low-lying  inland  road. 

The  Shrubbery  grounds  were  places 
for  blackbirds  and  young  thrushes  in  the 
spring,  and  golden-crested  wrens  might  be 
heard  sometimes  among  the  dark  fir-tops, 
which,  here  and  there,  had  thrust  their  tall 
summits  out  from  the  beech  foliage. 
Wandering  between  the  trees  here,  you 
might  forget  the  existence  of  such  places 
as  streets,  and  factories,  and  towns,  though 
discordant  sounds  in  the  distance  would 
occasionally  break  the  perfect  harmony  of 
silence  for  a  minute. 
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Janet  "West  had  many  hours  of  solitude 
to  dispose  of,  when  the  Piggott  children 
were  released  from  her  charge,  or  were  in 
bed.  Mrs.  Piggott,  who  found  plenty  of 
amusement  in  the  society  around  End- 
bourne,  was  totally  indifferent  to  what 
means  her  governess  employed  for  killing 
the  lagging  hours. 

The  good-natured  lady  imagined  Miss 
West  might  appreciate  having  so  much 
time  at  her  disposal.  Mrs.  Piggott  had 
heard  of  young  women,  similarly  situated, 
making  separate  incomes  by  the  judi- 
ciously spent  moments  of  their  days ; 
and,  taking  no  trouble  to  acquaint  herself 
with  her  pretty  governess's  character,  she 
even  boasted  to  her  neighbours  of  the 
opportunities  she  gave  Miss  West.  Janet 
found  such  leisure  very  irksome,  and  had 
no  notion  of  employing  it  profitably  by 
work. 
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In  the  summer,  she  would  pass  hours  in 
the  shrubbery,  wandering  listlessly  about, 
with  a  novel  from  the  Endbourne  circu- 
lating library,  and  envying  everyone  whom 
she  saw  with  a  companion.  Sometimes  she 
would  half  confess  to  herself  the  intense 
longing  that  she  had  for  the  time  to  pass, 
till  the  pupils  at  the  Cliff  House  should 
return. 

How  were  her  meetings  with  Chris 
Jocelyn  to  be  planned  then  ?  That  was 
the  idea  that  most  frequently  filled  the 
idle  little  brain.  She  had  no  great  par- 
tiality for  Chris  above  the  others ;  Durley, 
to  whom  she  had  been  introduced  once, 
had  amused  her  more  thoroughly.  But 
Chris  was  impressionable,  and  bright,  and 
very  good-humoured,  and  the  thought  of 
him  kept  her  cheerful  through  the  long 
depressing  days  of  endless  dulness,  while 
all  Endbourne    seemed    asleep,   and   the 
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Piggotts  bent  on  entertaining  everyone  but 
their  governess. 

Janet  had  thought  of  quite  a  store  of 
little  tales  and  sharp  sayings  that  her  soul 
desired  exceedingly  to  exchange  with  some 
congenial  mind.  She  had  spent  such  dull 
holidays  that  her  whole  heart  longed  now 
for  the  opportunity  again  of  one  hearty 
laugh. 

Chris  Jocelyn  had  quite  a  talent  for 
making  her  amusing.  He  entered  into 
everything  she  chose  to  talk  about ;  and 
lately  he  had  been  the  only  person  she  had 
come  across  who  took  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  and  listen  to  her  childish 
prattle.  The  long  hours  of  solitude  were 
exceedingly  pernicious  to  this  young  lady's 
lively  imagination. 

Janet  West  was  not  a  bad  girl,  dear 
reader.     Her  early  life,  of  which  I  shall 
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have  to  tell  you  presently,  had  made  her 
what  she  was :  empty  minded  and  fond 
of  admiration.  She  had  no  gauge  of  the 
character  of  others.  Her  misfortune, 
rather  than  her  fault,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  ill-advised,  and  left  to  her  own 
resources,  at  an  age  when  an  impres- 
sionable school-girl  needs  good  keeping  in 
order. 

She  had  a  pretty  face,  and  coquettish 
airs  came  naturally  to  her.  She  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  her  own  attractiveness, 
although  the  Piggott  household  so  much 
neglected  her  society  ;  and  this  stimulated 
the  foolish  child  to  vindicate  her  powers, 
by  conquests  made  elsewhere. 

Her  solitary  wanderings  in  the  shrubbery 
led  her  to  imagine  herself  a  much  wronged 
member  of  society.  Could  fate,  which 
had  endowed  her  with  a  pretty  face,  and 
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SO  undeniable  a  capacity  to  please,  mean 
to  keep  her  always  a  neglected  little 
governess  ?  That  could  not  be  her  role  in 
life !  There  must  be  a  better  future  in 
store. 

Meanwhile,  the  longing  to  be  once  more 
appreciated,  to  meet  good-natured,  happy 
Chris,  and  to  laugh  and  chatter  with  him, 
became  so  intense,  as  the  long  days  of 
summer  shortened  towards  autumn,  that 
at  length  Janet  grew  to  imagine  herself  to 
be  very  deeply  in  love  with  the  lad,  whose 
society,  when  she  had  it,  she  had  valued 
faute  de  mieux.  It  may  be  judged  thus, 
what  were  Janet's  feelings  one  morning  in 
September,  when,  from  her  post  among  the 
beech- trees,  she  perceived  the  object  of  her 
longing,  strolling  towards  her  along  the 
road  from  Endbourne.  The  little  face  was 
wreathed  in  the  smiles  which  so  well  be- 
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came  its  coquettish  prettiness,  as  she  recip- 
rocated eJocelyn's  cheerful  words  of  surprise 
and  hearty  greeting.  Nor  was  Miss  West 
inclined  to  forbid  it,  when  the  young 
gentleman  evinced  a  determination  to  pull 
himself  up  by  the  ivy,  and  to  trespass  in 
Mr.  Piggott's  grounds.  Chris  had  not  met 
anyone  who  had  been  so  pleased  to  see 
him,  as  Janet  now  seemed,  since  the  day, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  when  he  had  come  back 
from  St.  Aidans,  for  the  last  time,  to  Dulcie 
at  the  vicarage.  But  that  was  a  faint 
memor}^  now.  It  did  not  at  all  distract 
him  from  the  pleasure  of  this  encounter. 

Present  opportunities  are  those  to  be 
regarded,  and  Chris's  heart  had  so  great 
an  appreciation  for  smiles  of  welcome  and 
kind  words,  which  told  him  he  had  been 
missed. 

'  What  a  jolly  place  you  have  up  here  !^ 
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he  said,  looking  round  with  admiration  on 
the  trees,  and  green  growth  at  his  feet, 
when  he  could  take  his  own  smiling  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  pretty  smiling 
face.  *  Have  you  been  so  awfully  dull,  you 
poor  little  thing  ?  What  a  beastly  shame  it 
is !  I  declare,  though,  that's  all  over  now, 
if  I  can  make  any  difference.  This  is  just 
the  place  for  me  to  come  to  see  you. 
Blackett  will  never  think  of  my  coming 
out  this  way  to  meet  you.  He  only  knows 
the  Piggotts'  big  knocker  and  bell,  in  the 
High  Street;  and  hasn't  got  an  idea  the 
place  goes  so  far  back.' 

They  spent  a  quickly  fleeting  hour  to- 
gether there,  discussing  their  plans  for 
future  meetings. 

The  shrubbery  was  a  vastly  different 
place  for  them  to  meet  in  to  the  cliff 
promenade.     Once  discovered   here,  their 
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being  together  could  not  be  looked  upon 
as  accidental,  and  a  discovery  might  ter- 
minate in  unpleasant  results.  And  Mrs. 
Piggott  and  the  children  had  a  disagree- 
able way  of  disturbing  Janet's  solitary 
rambles  here,  by  often  sending  for  her,  or 
coming  to  look  for  her  themselves. 

Said  Janet :  '  I'm  afraid,  Chris,  the  only 
safe  time  for  you  to  come  here  will  be  the 
evening,  when  the  children  are  in  bed,  and 
the  Piggotts  are  either  at  dinner  or  away 
from  the  house.  Those  are  the  very  dull- 
est hours  of  all  the  day,  for  me,  and  the 
evenings  are  so  light  yet,  and — Chris,  will 
you  come  sometimes,  then  ?' 

Veritably,  this  plan  might  prove  a  pit 
of  destruction.  Chris  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  were  unwholesome  stories 
current,  concerning  pupils  of  the  Cliff 
House,  whose  rapid  descent  unto  Avernus 
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was  reported  to  have  commenced  in  a  way 
not  altogether  dissimilar  to  this. 

Chris  recognised  the  danger,  but  great 
moral  courage  was  not  one  of  his  en- 
dowments, while  it  required  some  sterling 
strength  of  mind  to  say  '  nay,'  when  such 
a  pretty  mouth  pleaded,  and  innocently 
too,  and  while  wide-open,  amber-brown 
eyes  were  lifted,  with  timid  anxiety,  to 
his. 

'  I  can't  get  away  till  seven,  if  I  come  in 
the  evenings,  Janet.  We  never  have  done 
dinner  until  then.  Is  that  too  late  ?  Do 
you  mind  walking  about  here  with  me  at 
that  time  of  night?  It  is  almost  dark 
then.' 

'  Sometimes  there  is  a  moon ;  I  could 
come  then.  And,  when  it  isn't  cold,  it  is 
lovely  here  at  seven  o'clock.  I  often  come 
alone,  when  there's  no  one  to  speak  to  in 
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the  house.  No  one  ever  troubles  to  inquire 
where  /  am.  Oh,  Chris,  the  evenings  are 
so  lonely !  I  am  glad  that  you  will  come 
sometimes.' 

Chris  forgot  that  he  had  ever  hesitated ; 
such  pleading  was  irresistible.  He  gath- 
ered the  round,  dimpled  chin  into  his  hand 
and  kissed  the  pouting  lips,  wondering  at 
his  own  temerity,  who,  just  before,  had 
been  so  great  a  coward. 

Janet  gave  a  little  sigh  of  happiness  as 
she  tore  herself  away,  blushing.  Chris's 
return  was  even  better  than  she  had  an- 
ticipated, and  the  prospect  of  seeing  him 
sometimes  now  made  her  feel  a  deep 
content. 

Chris's  satisfaction  was  scarcely  as  great. 
Janet's  pleading  and  complacency  under 
his  embraces  were  very  tempting.  Chris 
had  never  before  quite  realised  how  'jolly' 
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a  little  companion  Janet  really  was.  Yet 
his  conscience,  too  weak  to  hinder  him, 
still  rebuked  him  for  permitting  her  art- 
lessness  to  overcome  his  sense  of  right. 
But  the  conscience  was  an  elastic  one  from 
frequent  over-straining,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  degrees  of  right  and  wrong 
influenced  him  in  his  arguments  with  self 
It  was  only  for  a  short  time  longer  that  he 
was  to  remain  at  Hope  and  Verney's,  and, 
when  once  he  was  at  Sandhurst,  he  and 
Janet  could  more  clearly  decide  in  what 
position  they  stood  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  if  he  were  so  engaged  with 
her  in  the  evenings,  he  would  have  a  good 
excuse  for  refusing  to  become  a  member  of 
the  private  card-club  which  Blackett,  with 
Durleyand  some  kindred  spirits,  was  form- 
ing at  the  *  White  Ship  Inn'  upon  the 
beach.     He  was  likely  to  get  a  great  deal 
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more  harm  from  the  card-club  than  he  ever 
could  from  meeting  Janet.  The  only  sin 
and  danger  in  this  latter  could  be  the  sin 
of  being  found  out.  There  was  danger  in 
that  to  Janet's  prospects  as  a  governess, 
though  the  risk  to  himself  meant  only  a 
possible  reprimand  and  some  amount  of 
chaiF. 

Chris  was  not  selfish ;  love  of  self  could 
never  have  been  numbered  among  his  long 
list  of  failings,  and  he  would  gladly  have 
borne  all  share  of  risk  instead  of  Janet  had 
it  been  possible.  Yet,  as  she  seemed  pre- 
pared to  encounter  her  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  his  sake,  Chris  agreed  to 
risk  his  own  smaller  one,  and  comforted 
himself  for  his  weakness  by  the  thought, 
that  he  might  have  spent  these  anticipated 
evenings  much  more  perniciously  in  the 
society  of  the  landlord  of  the  '  White  Ship.' 
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ONE  MOONLIGHT  NIGHT. 

The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all. 

Mortc  lV Arthur. 

It  was  October.  The  glorious  crescent  of 
the  hunter's  moon  had  sailed  up  in  the 
blue-black  heavens,  and  cast  a  long  trail  of 
shimmering  light  upon  a  gently-swaying 
sea,  which  lapped  upon  the  sands  of  End- 
bourne  with  the  low,  monotonous  wash  of 
unusual  calm. 

There    were    lights     in    some    of    the 
windows  of  Hope  and  Verney's  establish- 
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ment,  high  up  on  the  eastern  cliff — dim 
lights  glimmering  through  open  upper- 
windows,  and  suggestive  of  hard-reading 
students  at  their  books  within.  There 
were  brighter  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
'  White  Ship '  public-house,  low  down 
upon  the  beach,  and  the  noise  of  glasses 
and  sounds  of  laughter  and  merriment 
came  through  the  open  sash,  for  the  land- 
lord was  entertaining  the  festive  members 
of  the  card-party  from  the  Cliff  House,  and 
it  was  still  only  nine  o'clock.  Such  sounds 
might  be  freely  indulged  for  some  time  yet 
without  fear  of  interruption. 

Further  up  in  the  little  town,  people 
were  taking  life  more  quietly,  and  with 
little  expenditure  of  midnight  oil.  The 
town  lamps  are  not  lighted  there  on  nights 
when  nature's  parish  lantern  is  visible  in 
the  sky.     To-night  the  streets  are  in  semi- 
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darkness  owing  to  the  youth  of  that  lumin- 
ary, and  the  decision  of  the  Endbourne 
town  council  with  regard  to  street  lamps 
and  first  quarters  of  the  moon.  There 
was  no  one,  however,  who  suffered  from 
the  deficiency  of  light,  for  nobody  wa& 
abroad  in  the  streets  so  late. 

In  the  deep  cutting  of  the  road,  that  led 
out  from  the  town  towards  the  Piggotts' 
garden,  it  was  absolutely  dark.  Chris 
Jocelyn  had  found  his  way,  with  a  diffi- 
culty that  experience  could  not  overcome, 
to  the  loose  bricks  in  the  shrubbery  wall 
that  he  had  learned  to  use  as  stepping- 
stones  to  raise  him  to  Janet's  presence. 
She  was  beneath  the  beech-trees  waiting 
for  him,  as  usual,  when  he  came.  The 
moonlight,  wdiich  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  road  below,  fell  through  the  grey 
tree-trunks  irregularly  upon  her  childish 
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face,  wlien  she  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

She  had  wrapped  a  large  white  shawl 
round  her  head  and  shoulders,  but  she 
shivered  slightly  as  she  walked  through 
the  damp  undergrowth,  for  the  night  was 
chilly,  and  there  was  a  heavy  autumnal 
dew. 

'  You  little  nun  !  You  almost  frightened 
me,'  said  Chris,  putting  his  arm  beneath 
the  large  folds  of  the  shawl,  and  drawing 
it  closer  round  her,  he  nestled  his  own 
hands  in  the  woollen  warmth. 

Janet  forgot  the  chilliness  of  the  night 
air,  and  felt  brighter  and  happier  in  his 
presence,  in  her  light-hearted  way,  at  once. 

'  Your  hands  are  quite  cold,  Chris.  I 
think  we  ought  to  run  races  to  get  Avarm,' 
she  said.  '  We  could  take  care  not  to 
make  a  noise.' 

'  Better  run  together,  as  we  are,'  replied 
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Chris.  *  My  hands  are  warming  wonder- 
fully like  this.  Do  you  mind?  Will  it 
spoil  your  shawl?' 

'How  could  it?  Now, — are  you  ready 
for  a  race  ?' 

Hand  clasped  in  hand  thus,  under  the 
large  Avhite  wrap,  they  ran  round  the  walk, 
chattering  in  low  tones  together,  like  the 
light-hearted  young  things  that  they  were. 
And  then  for  many  more  turns,  with 
warmed  hands  still  clasped,  they  walked 
and  talked  upon  the  hundred  and  ninety 
and  nine  different  topics,  that  are  neither 
intellectual,  witty,  nor  original,  about 
which  such  young  folks  find  matter  for 
all-absorbing  conversation. 

They  neither  of  them  noticed  how  the 
time  passed,  nor  that  the  moon  had  gra- 
dually disappeared.  Stars  twinkled  through 
the  trees  now  brightly  in  its  place. 
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*  Do  you  know,  Janet,  I  believe  that  I 
must  have  been  here  a  very  long  time,' 
Chris  said,  at  last. 

'  Have  you  found  it  so  very  long,  then  ?' 
asked  Janet,  in  the  assumed  tone  of  solici- 
tude which  she  knew  so  certainly  would 
bring  her  a  pleasant  reassurance  from  her 
companion. 

•  Rather  not !'  cried  Chris,  rising  to  the 
occasion  with  the  warmth  anticipated. 

Then,  striking  a  match,  he  consulted  his 
watch. 

'  By  Jove  !  Ten  minutes  to  eleven  !  I 
shall  have  to  get  in  by  the  'common-room 
window.  They  lock  us  out  at  ten  !  Can 
you  get  back  to  the  house  all  right  ?  Yes 
— then,  I  mustn't  stop  another  moment. 
Good-bye !' 

Chris  sprang  down  the  wall,  and  was 
gathering  himself  together  for  his  run  into 
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Endbourne,  when  he  saw  that  his  jump 
from  the  shrubbery  had  been  watched  by  a 
man  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  whose 
face,  lighted  by  the  reflection  from  his 
pipe,  he  might  have  recognised  as  that  of 
Smee,  the  care-taker  of  the  Cliff  House 
cricket-ground,  had  he  stopped  to  look  at 
it. 

'  To  be  hoped,  it  was  no  one  who  knew 
me,'  Chris  meditated,  as  he  sped  along. 

Two  or  three  minutes  of  brisk  running 
brought  him  down  to  the  shore,  in  front  of 
the  '  White  Ship,'  and,  as  he  was  turning 
to  ascend  the  east  clifi-road  for  home,  he 
espied  Durley,  standing  in  front  of  the 
public-house  door. 

'  Hullo,  Jocelyn !  You  a  night-bird 
too?  Whither  away?'  inquired  that  live- 
ly personage,  in  a  more  than  usually  jovial 
voice. 
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Chris  stopped. 

'  Home  !'  he  ejaculated. 

'  "Wait  a  moment,'  said  Durley,  'I'll  come 
too.' 

'  I  say,  though,  do  you  know  it's  awful- 
ly late,  nearly  eleven,  and  I've  got  no  pass. 
We  shall  have  to  get  in  through  the  com- 
mon-room window,  again  !' 

'Who  minds  that?  I  don't!  Wait  a 
minute,' answered  Durley.  'Come  inside 
here  for  a  moment.  Jocelyn,  have  you 
got  a  shilling  about  you  ?  I've  been  hav- 
ing devillish  bad  luck  at  cards  to-night, 
and  Wood's  lent  me  all  he's  got.  If  you 
can  lend  me  a  shilling  to  pay  a  stranger 
in  there,  I  shall  be  square  for  the  time, 
though;  and  we'll  go  up  to  the  cliff 
together.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  they're  in  there 
now,    playing    cards,'     ejaculated     Chris, 
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noticing  that  tlie  flaring  liglits,  wliich  had 
before  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  lower 
window  of  the  place,  had  disappeared. 

'  Yes,  they  are.  But  I've  done  with  'em 
for  to-night,  myself,  now  I  can  pay  this. 
I'd  just  come  outside  to  get  some  air,  when 
I  spotted  3^ou.  It's  deuced  hot  inside. 
Come  in,  though,  with  me,  while  I  pay  this 
shark.' 

'  No,'  said  Chris,  '  I  won't  go  inside.  I 
hate  the  place.  I'll  stay  at  the  door  till 
you  come,  if  you're  quick.' 

Durley  pushed  back  the  swing-door,  and 
went  into  the  back  parlour,  whence  indis- 
tinct sounds  of  suppressed  talking  and 
laughter  issued,  as  the  door  opened. 

Chris  remained  on  the  step  of  the  open 
street-door,  his  face  turned  to  look  into 
the  passage,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  through 
the   red-curtained  swing-door,  his    friend 
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had  disappeared.  Presently  it  opened 
again,  and  a  roar  of  laughter  was  heard,  as 
Durley  parted  from  the  company  Avithin. 

'  Look  out,  there  !'  cried  Durley  to  Chris, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  and,  simultaneously 
with  the  words,  young  Jocelyn  felt  a  hand 
upon  his  collar. 

He  turned  round.  It  was  the  End- 
bourne  policeman.  Durley  bounded  for- 
ward, and  passed  them  with  a  rush. 

'  Don't  let  him  take  you  !  You've  got 
nothing  to  do  with  this  !  Kick  him,  Joce- 
lyn !  Knock  him  over !  Wind  him !  Do 
something !     How  now,  Robert  ?' 

Chris  saw  that  Durley  had  hold  of  his 
assailant  behind,  and  was  struggling  to 
loose  his  hold  upon  his  arms.  Chris 
doubled  down,  and  wriggled  violently 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  he  shook 
himself  free   from   the  policeman,  whose 
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^rasp  was  weakened  by  Durley's  unex- 
pected onslaught. 

'  Never  mind,  young  gentlemen !  I 
can't  bother  to  run  arter  you  now.  There's 
some  more  work  to  be  done  inside  here, 
first.  But  I  knows  where  you  come 
from.  I  shall  have  summat  to  say  up  at 
the  Cliff  House,  when  this  here  job's 
done!'  remarked  the  baffled  officer  of  the 
law  to  himself,  as  they  sped  away. 

Durley  congratulated  himself  upon 
Jocelyn's  and  his  escape  very  excitedly 
at  first,  but  afterwards  began  to  lament 
that  he  had  not  gone  back  to  warn  Black- 
ett,  and  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow  club- 
members. 

Chris  noticed  then,  with  dismay,  that 
his  companion  had  been  drinking.  Durley 
was  not  drunk,  as  his  late  discomfiture 
of  the  policeman  proved,  but  he  had  taken 
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sufficient  to  make  his  voice  thick,  and  to 
render  him  excited,  and  unreasonable  in 
the  reaction. 

Chris  exerted  all  his  fertile  ingenuity 
in  suggesting  reasons  to  him  to  prove  that 
Blackett  and  his  friends  were  best  left  to 
take  their  chance,  while  their  own  return 
to  the  Cliff  House  was  safest  for  them  all. 
Durley's  recalcitrancy  drove  him  to  the 
very  verge  of  despair. 

'  Blackett's  sure  to  get  locked  up  !  "Why 
don't  you  let  me  go  back  to  him  ?' 

^  You'll  get  into  this  row  yourself,  old 
man.  Let  me  go  back,  and  you  go  on 
alone,  can't  you  ?' 

'  No  need  for  either  of  us  to  get  into  a 
row — only  you  keep  sober,  and  get  quietly 
into  the  window.  We'll  square  the  police 
for  Blackett  all  right  in  the  morning.' 

Durley  presently  became  more  reasonable 
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when  they  reached  their  destination. 
Entry  through  the  coramon-rooni  window 
was  a  perilous  undertaking.  Its  details 
had  a  sobering  effect  upon  Chris's  un- 
willing companion,  and  distracted  his 
attention.  They  clambered  up  on  to  a 
water-butt,  and  from  it  leaned  across  an 
angle  of  the  house  wall,  till  they  managed 
to  reach  the  ledge  of  the  window,  through 
which  they  meant  to  enter.  The  window 
was  purposely  left  unlatched. 

Chris  was  preparing  to  drop  from  the 
opened  window  on  to  the  floor  below,  while 
Durley,  on  the  outside  sill,  was  making 
facetious  observations  as  he  awaited  his 
turn  to  enter,  when  they  perceived  that 
the  common-room  was  not,  as  they  had 
anticipated,  empty  of  occupants. 

Their  tutor,  Mr.  Hope,  himself  was  stand- 
ing   against   the   old   harmonium    at   the 
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end  of  the  room.  There  was  nothing  for 
it,  however,  but  a  bold  front  and  coolness; 
so,  whispering  a  word  of  warning  to  his 
companion,  Chris  dropped  down  into  the 
room,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
Durley.  Both  met  the  tutor's  look  with 
such  expressions  of  countenance  as  they 
could  best  command. 

Under  other  conditions,  Durley 's  would 
have  been  a  face  of  such  irrepressible 
mirth,  that  probably  even  Mr.  Hope  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  the 
muscles  round  his  mouth ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, from  causes  that  do  not  bear 
repetition,  the  merry  twinkle  in  Durley's 
eyes  ^ave  him  somehow  a  look  of  insolent 
defiance.  Chris,  however,  was  confident 
and  smiling.  He  was  not  a  delinquent 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  Mr.  Hope. 
As   usual,    he   was   a    favourite,    and   he 
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had  managed  to  keep  clear  of  disgracing 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  since 
he  had  been  at  Endbourne. 

Moreover,  Chris  felt  no  guilty  twinges 
of  conscience  at  being  discovered.  He  had 
no  cause  to  fear  Mr.  Hope's  upbraidings;  on 
the  contrary,  he  felt  tolerably  confident  of 
being  able  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been 
one  of  the  ^  White  Ship  '  party,  and  hoped 
to  save  Durley  as  well.  On  the  strength  of 
such  confidence,  he  was  able  to  meet  bold- 
ly Mr.  Hope's  calm  penetrating  eyes  with- 
out any  particular  sensation  of  shame- 
facedness.  The  tutor  pulled  his  mous- 
tache. 

'  So  that  is  the  way  you  save  us  the 
trouble  of  being  called  up  to  let  you  young 
men  in,  when  you  are  late?'  he  asked,  with 
a  ring  of  sarcastic  amusement  in  his  voice. 

'  Saves  trouble,  sir.     But  much  better  to 
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let  US  have  latch-keys,'  Chris  answered, 
incautiously  mistaking  Mr.  Hope's  tone. 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  tutor  was  amused. 
Since  Jocelyn's  was  a  first  offence,  he 
felt  disposed  to  be  lenient,  only  let  him 
and  Durley  give  some  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. The  discipline  of  a  crammer's 
establishment  is  not  unnecessarily  severe, 
if  simple  '  larks  '  are  the  only  crimes  that 
have  to  be  answered  for.  A  few  words 
from  Chris  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hope's  ques- 
tions would  have  settled  the  whole  matter. 

*  Durley  and  Jocelyn  ! — well,  I  must 
say  I  am  surprised !  I  knew  some  one 
was  missing  to-night,  but  I  should  not 
have  given  you  two  the  credit  for 
being  such  experienced  house-breakers. 
You  must  account  for  this  to  me,  and 
so  much  the  better  if  you  can  to-night. 
Where  have  you  both  come  from  ?    What 

VOL.  II.  D 
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a  school-boy  trick,  Jocelyn,  to  let  yourself 
in  through  a  window,  in  that  way !  I 
wonder  you're  not  ashamed  to  look  a  man 
in  the  face  !  Durley,  come  up  here  !  Come 
across  to  me  !'  Mr.  Hope's  suspicions  were 
being  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  that 
worthy.  '  Where  have  you  been  spending 
the  evening,  Mr.  Durley?  In  Jocelyn's 
society — eh  ?' 

Durley  met  his  tutor's  eye  with  the 
foolish,  flurried  air  of  a  man  who  cannot 
all  at  once  collect  his  senses  for  an  answer. 
He  smiled  weakly,  for  the  odious  '  White 
Ship '  whisky  was  telling  upon  him,  now 
he  found  himself  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  common-room.  His  gait  was  un- 
steady as  he  walked  from  the  window  to- 
wards Mr.  Hope. 

'  Durley^' — in  a  voice  that  was  loud  and 
stern  enough   in  itself,    to  be   sobering — 
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^  Durley  !  You  have  been  drinking  !  You 
are  drunk  !  Jocelyn — you  have  been  his 
companion,  I  presume?'  said  the  tutor, 
angrily. 

Durley  commenced  to  bluster.  His 
natural  generosity  asserting  itself,  in  spite 
of  his  condition. 

'  Jocelyn — Jocelyn  hasn't  been  with  me,' 
he  answered. 

'  Never  mind  about  Jocelyn  !  He  will 
have  to  look  to  himself  to-morrow,  if  he 
isn't  drunk  like  you !  Better  answer  for 
your  own  share  in  this  affair,  sir.  Go  to  bed 
now — at  least,  if  you  can  get  there — and 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  drink  you  have 
been  taking — both  of  you — before  you  speak 
to  me  again !' 

Chris's  hopes  fell,  and  he  felt  his  cheeks 
burn,  at  the  implied  complicity.  He  must 
speak,  and  prove  to  Hope,  at  least  that  he 

d2 
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was  sober,  and  defend  himself  ao^ainst  the 
accusation,  even  in  the  face  of  the  tutor's 
dismissal.  But  the  words,  '  I  haven't  been 
with  Durley;'  died  upon  his  lips,  and,  in- 
stead, the  thought  of  the  hopelessness  of 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  came 
over  him  like  a  chill.  For  how  could  he 
speak,  and  explain  where  his  evening  had 
been  spent,  without  laying  Janet  West 
open  to  a  danger  more  serious  than  this 
suspicion  against  himself? 

Chris  looked  at  Mr.  Hope,  and  saw, 
instead  of  the  lenient,  amused  face  of  a 
minute  or  two  back,  a  relentless,  disgusted 
expression,  and  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  watch- 
ing: his  confusion.  Chris  felt  the  colour 
come  into  his  face,  and  knew  that  he  looked 
guilty. 

*Jocelyn's  not  drunk.  Jocelyn  wasn't 
with  us,'  persisted  Durley,  making  his  way 
towards  the  door. 
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The  perception  of  the  evil  case  his 
friend  was  in  had  again  sobered  him, 
and  generosity,  however  ill-timed,  still 
influenced  his  mind.     Chris  followed  him. 

'  Shut  up,  Durley.  Don't  say  any  more 
about  me.' 

*  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  to 
you  both  about  this  to-morrow,'  Mr.  Hope 
remarked  to  them  as  they  disappeared. 

*  Don't  say  anything  about  me  to  Hope 
to-morrow,  old  man,'  said  Chris,  when  they 
were  outside,  and  he  was  giving  Durley  his 
arm  to  walk  upstairs.  '  Remember,  I  was 
as  drunk  as  anybody,  and  stick  to  it,  if 
you  mention  me.  I  sha'n't  be  able  to 
explain  where  I  was  to-night,  and  things 
must  take  their  chance.  If  only  I  can  be 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  rest  of  you,  I 
don't  mind.    Anyhow,  we'll  stick  together.' 

Durley  slapped  him  on  the  back  cheer- 
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fully,  having  reached  the  safe  width  of  the 
upstairs  corridor  where  he  could  dispense 
with  Jocelyn's  arm.  Away  from  Mr. 
Hope's  presence,  the  misfortunes  of  the 
evening  weighed  much  less  heavily  on  that 
lively  youth's  conscience. 

'  Sink  or  swim,  old  boy.  I'll  remember 
you  were  as  drunk  as  a  lord  when  I  came 
to  look  straight  at  you.  We'll  pull  through 
together.  But  where  the  deuce  you've 
been  spending  your  nights  lately  beats  me 
altogether  !'  Durley  made  a  futile  effort 
to  look  sly  at  this  point.  ^  Head  not  clear 
enough   to    puzzle   it    out    now.      Nighty 

night,  old  man.     Hope  be  d d  !     What 

did  he  want  in  the  common-room  at  this 
time  of  night?' 

Half-an-hour  later  Chris  heard  voices 
below,  and  recognised  them  as  those  of  the 
policeman  and  Mr.  Hope.    The  Endbourne 
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officer  of  the  law  had  come  to  reveal  the 
still-undiscovered  absence  of  Blackett,  and 
several  others  of  the  Cliff  House  inmates. 

Next  morning  it  was  announced  that 
these  less  fortunate  individuals  had  spent 
their  night  in  the  cold  comfort  of  the  police- 
station,  and  were  to  be  bailed-out  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  tutors  and  the  borough 
justices,  so  unfortunately  did  the  evening 
terminate  for  them. 

Alas !  the  night's  escapade  was  more 
serious  in  its  results  than  either  Durley  or 
Chris  could  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DISGRACE. 


But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion?     Is  there  no 

young  squarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to 

the  devil  ? 

MucJi  Ado  about  Nothing. 

'  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  everyone,  Jocelyn, 
that  you  were  not  one  of  this  drinking- 
party  at  the  "  White  Ship."  Mr.  Hope 
says  you  were  perfectly  sober  when  you 
came  in  last  night,  and  that  one  of  the 
things  Durley  was  most  emphatic  about 
was,  that  you  hadn't  been  with  him.  Why 
you  should  want  to  involve  yourself  in 
this  low  affair  is  what  I  require  to  know 
now.     It  is  quite  certain  you  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  it.  You  will  kindly  explain 
where  you  spent  last  evening,  and  several 
previous  evenings,  when  you  were  neither 
here  nor  at  the  "  White  Ship  ;"  and  the  ex- 
planation must  be  a  satisfactory  one,  or  the 
consequences  may  be  awkward.' 

It  was  Mr.  Verney  who  spoke ;  the 
junior  partner,  whose  superior  tact  and 
lawyer-like  perception  of  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  delinquencies  of  members  of  the 
establishment,  in  order  that  a  reputation 
for  due  propriety  and  leniency  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Cliff  House  authorities, 
had  gained  him  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
acting  as  Mentor  on  occasions  like  the 
present. 

'  Let  me  be  implicated  in  the  "  White 
Ship  "  affairs,  sir.  I  went  there,  and  came 
home  with  Durley.  If  you  mean  to  send 
the  others  down,  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
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them.  I  refuse  to  tell  you  anythinoj  about 
the  way  I  spent  that  evening/  Chris  re- 
plied, most  illogically,  and  hardly  hoping 
that  any  answer  he  was  prepared  to  give 
would  satisfy  his  tutors.  His  conscience 
suo^o-ested  to  him,  that  he  was  courtino;  a 
far  severer  punishment  than  his  actual 
offence  demanded,  and  the  idea,  in  a  way^ 
appeared  to  him  to  justify  his  silence.  Mr. 
Yerney  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  send 
him  down  for  spending  an  evening  in  Janet 
West's  society,  and,  by  suffering  an  un- 
merited sentence,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
shielding  her.  Chris  was  already  planning 
a  farewell  interview  with  her  in  antici- 
pation. 

'There  is  something  very  disgraceful  be- 
hind all  this,  I  [feel  quite  sure.  You  are 
either  a  fool,  or  something  very  much 
worse,  Jocelyn,  to  try  to  implicate  yourself 
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in  this  way.     By  heaven,  I  will  have  an 
explanation  !' 

Mr.  Verney  brought  his  hand  down  on 
the  table,  before  which  he  stood,  with  an 
emphatic  bang. 

*  It's  hardly  a  year  ago  since  a  similar 
affair  ended  in  a  vile  disclosure,  that  was 
nearly  the  ruin  of  this  house.  If  this  is  a 
repetition  of  that,  for  very  justice,  Jocelyn,, 
I'll  make  a  public  example  of  you  !' 

Chris's  brown  cheeks  glowed  angrily,  and 
then  grew  pale,  and  his  hands  involun- 
tarily clenched.  He  would  not  sufficient- 
ly have  satisfied  his  feelings  at  that  moment, 
if  he  had  risen  up  suddenly,  and  knocked 
Mr.  Yerney  down. 

A  twelvemonths'  residence  at  the  Cliff 
House  had  not  left  him  in  ignorance  of  the 
disgraceful  story  to  which  his  tutor  re- 
ferred, and  the  comparison  of  himself  with 
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the  pupil,  whom  strict  justice  would  have 
condemned  as  a  fit  inmate  for  a  convict 
prison,  made  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his 
body  tingle. 

'  Remember  what  you  say  to  me,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Yerney  !  I  did  nothing  I  am 
ashamed  of  that  night.  My  word  is  as 
good  as  yours,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
demand  more  explanation  of  me.  I'm  not 
a  boy  at  school  to  be  catechised  like  this. 
Do  what  you  like  about  it.  You  can't  do 
anything  but  tell  me  to  go,  and  I  should 
do  that,  anyhow,  after  this.' 

^  That's  hardly  my  notion  of  the  matter, 
young  ma-n.  The  affair  is  going  to  be 
cleared  up  otherwise.  The  reputation  of 
our  house  demands  it.  On  that  account, 
I  mean  to  ascertain  where  you  were  on  the 
night  in  question.  Meanwhile,  to  keep 
you  out  of  harm's  way,  you'll  go  back  to 
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Vevay,  when  I  have  telegraphed  to  your 
guardians.  The  arrangements  with  Sir 
Eustace  constitute  me  your  temporary 
guardian.  And,  if  I  understand,  you  have 
no  friend  to  whom  to  go,  if  I  send  you 
down  from  here.  V^vay  is  the  best  place 
for  you.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  I'm  handed 
over  to  you,  for  you  to  be  the  keeper  of 
my  conscience,  as  if  I  were  a  baby  ?  It's 
shameful !'  cried  Chris,  a  fierce  light  flam- 
ing up  in  his  blue  eyes.  '  You  shall  never 
know  more  than  I've  told  you.  I  would 
not  have  condescended  to  have  said  so 
much,  if  1  had  known.  I  dare  you  to  do 
your  petty  worst !'  and  he  made  a  mental 
calculation,  of  how  long  he  might  defy 
guardians  and  tutors,  and  start  in  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  on  the  five 
pound  bank  of  England  note  which  just 
then  bounded  his  resources. 
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'  Perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  get  away 
from  Endbourne?'  remarked  Mr.  Verney, 
in  a  tone  of  dry  sarcasm,  not  noticing 
Jocelyn's  vehement  rejoinder  to  his  last 
observation.  '  The  town  will  be  a  little 
warm  for  you,  if  a  second  scandal  comes 
to  light.    You  may  prefer  Yevay,  after  all.' 

Chris  made  a  desperate  effort  to  restrain 
the  passionate  retort  that  rose  to  his  lips. 
Words,  after  all,  could  but  feebly  have  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  this  man,  whom  he  ^ 
would  so  much  have  preferred  knocking 
down  to  speaking  to  just  then. 

He  observed  a  dogged  silence,  therefore, 
for  a  minute,  observing  presently, 

*I  am  glad  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
express  my  opinion  of  you,  Mr.  Verney.  I 
shouldn't  mention  the  word  "  gentleman  " 
Tery  often  in  describing  you.' 

At  which  candid    expression    of  senti- 
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merit,  Mr.  Verney  laughed  a  slightly  un- 
comfortable laugh,  and  remarked, 

*  I  think  we  won't  condescend  to  be  per- 
sonal, Mr.  Jocelyn.  I  can  dispense  with  your 
society  now,  and  for  the  next  two  days,  be 
good  enough  to  consider  yourself  "  gated." 
The  less  you  are  about  in  the  town,  while 
some  inquiries  we  are  making  are  being 
carried  on,  the  better  for  you.' 

Chris  closed  the  door  behind  him,  over- 
coming a  school-boyish  inclination  to 
slam  it,  at  the  same  time  as  he  refrained 
from  applying  a  long  string  of  epithets, 
which  suggested  themselves  as  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Mr.  Verney,  before  he  left 
him.  Once  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
room,  the  pent-up  storm  of  the  lad's 
wrath  burst  forth. 

'  It's  vile !  It's  shameful !  Am  I  always 
to  be  treated  like  a  baby  by  those  brutes 
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and  idiots  in  Madras?  Not  to  be  con- 
sulted, or  told  of  a  single  arrangement 
made  for  me.  Handed  over  to  cads  like 
Verney,  to  be  taunted  and  degraded,  as 
they  wouldn't  dare  to  treat  a  servant. 
Put  on  a  level  with  that  brute  last  year, 
because  I  don't  choose  to  have  my  busi- 
ness shouted  from  the  housetops.  Verney 
shall  see  what  such  treatment  ends  in !' 

To  whom  entered  Durley,  in  much  ex- 
citement. 

'  What's  all  the  row,  Jocelyn?  What's 
Verney  going  to  do  ?  Only  Blackett's  to 
be  sent  down  for  the  "White  Ship"  busi- 
ness. Poor  old  Blackett !  He's  got  so 
used  to  the  sack,  he  j^^ts  his  head 
through  it,  and  grins.  You  haven't  to 
go,  too,  have  you  ?' 

'  Verney  thinks  he's  going  to  send  me 
back  to  Vevay,  because  he's  my  guardian, 
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and  don't  want  to  drop  any  coin  over  me. 
He's  a  brutal  bully,  and  a  cad !  I  nearly 
told  him  as  much,  a  minute  ago,'  exploded 
Chris,  pacing  the  room,  restlessly. 

*  Not  going  to  send  you  down  ?  Eh  ? 
Look'ee,  man  !  why  ever  don't  you  explain 
where  you  were  that  evening?  We  all 
guess  pretty  Avell,  you  know,  and  Blackett's 
so  busy  packing  his  traps,  he  won't  want 
to  ^ght  you.  You're  ruining  your  own 
good  name,  for  the  sake  of  some  one  else 
who  doesn't  deserve  it.  They're  all  saying 
this  is  a  second  business  like  the  Dyke 
scandal.  My  good  man,  for  your  own 
sake,  undeceive  them !  Say  you're  en- 
gaged to  her, — anything,  old  man.  I  can't 
stand  hearing  you  blackguarded.' 

'  Get  out,  Durley,  you  tempter  !'  said 
Chris,  softened,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the 
hand  his  friend  had  placed  affectionately 
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on  his  shoulder.  '  You  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Let  'em  all  say  what  they 
like.  Blacken  me,  ten  times  blacker  than 
Dyke,  if  it  does  'em  any  good.  I  don't 
care  !' 

'Yerney's  "gated"  you,  hasn't  he?  Can 
I  run  you  any  errands,  or  do  anything  to 
make  the  course  of — ahem !  run  smooth, 
in  the  meanwhile,  old  fellow?'  asked 
Durley. 

*  I  shan't  want  your  good  offices  long, 
Durley.  Shall  I  take  any  messages  for 
you  to  Choisette  in  return,  when  I  go  back 
to  Vevay?' 

'  Jocelyn,  if  you're  pretty  flush  of  tin, 
I  think  I'd  send  a  little  present  to  Smee. 
He  tells  me  he's  fond  of  moonlight  walks 
in  the  country,  and  comes  home  late  some- 
times. I  think  half  a  sov.  would  square 
him.     I'll  do  that  for  you,  anyhow.' 
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'  By  Jove  !  Smee  !  So  it  was  !  What 
did  lie  say  ?  Take  Mm  a  sovereign,  Durley 
— but  don't  ask  him  any  questions.  Good 
heavens,  man  !  I  don't  see  how  I'm  ever 
to  scrape  out  of  this  business,  and  keep 
the  dirty  part  all  to  myself ' 

The  remembrance  of  the  man  with  the 
lighted  pipe,  standing  by  the  shrubbery 
wall,  on  that  night  of  his  last  parting  with 
Janet,  flashed  across  Jocelyn's  mind,  as  a 
most  untoward  complication  in  the  present 
difficulty. 

'  Let  me  help  you,  if  I  can,  Jocelyn  I 
It  was  my  fault,  in  the  end,  that  you  got 
caught,  and  you  ought  to  share  the  blame 
with  everyone  who  deserves  it.  Why 
keep  the  dirty  part  to  yourself?' 

*  Well,  I  pity  you  staying  here !  That's 
more  than  your  share  of  punishment,'  said 
Jocelyn.     '  "  Quand  a   nous  autres,  nous 
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verrons  ce  que  nous  verrons  " — to  brush 
up  my  French,  in  anticipation  of  Vevay. 
Thanks  for  coming  in,  old  man.  It's  pre- 
vented my  tearing  out  all  my  hair  to 
revenge  myself  upon  Yerney,  and  those 
fools  in  Madras.  You've  been  the  best 
friend  I've  had  here,  Durley.  I  shan't 
quite  hate  Endbourne,  when  I  remember 
you.' 

'  All  right !  Don't  pronounce  my  funeral 
oration  till  I'm  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me 
help  you  a  bit  longer  first.  I've  a  right  to 
ask  that,  haven't  I  ?' 

'  Help  me  by  not  letting  her  name  be 
dragged  into  this,  then.  That's  the  best 
you  can  do  for  me,'  said  Chris,  speaking  in 
an  undertone,  and  looking  away  from  his 
friend's  face. 

*Well,  I  must  say  you're  a  fool,  Jocelyn; 
but  I'll  do  my  level  best  for  you,  all  the 
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same,  knowing  tliat  '^  of  a  fool  and  his  folly- 
there  is  no  end," '  remarked  Durley, retiring. 
^  I'm  going  to  make  a  good  beginning  for 
you,  by  handing  this  trifle  over,  with  a 
wink,  to  Smee.     Ta  ta  !' 

Poor  Chris,  left  alone,  relapsed  into  an 
attitude  of  despondency.  The  buoyant 
spirit  gave  way  beneath  the  crushing  ac- 
cumulation of  misfortunes.  Good  heavens ! 
Why  was  he  so  much  worse  off  than  any- 
one else  he  knew?  Why  did  parents, 
guardians,  friends,  all  combine  to  make 
life  one  vast  stumbling-block  for  him  ? 
Why  had  ill-luck  sent  Smee,  that  night,  in 
the  direction  of  the  shrubbery,  to  spy 
upon  Janet  and  him  ?  Poor  little  Janet ! 
Would  the  end  of  this  affair  be  equal  dis- 
grace on  her,  too,  to  that  with  which  he 
was  now  trying  to  shield  her  ?  If  he,  in 
any  way,  could  send  her  a  letter  of  warning. 
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Poor  Janet !  Ah  !  Why  was  it  that  every 
friendship  of  his,  had  such  fatal  termina- 
tions ?  After  all,  were  not  the  people  in 
India  right,  was  it  not  better  for  him  to 
have  no  friends  ? 

Chris  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
and   meditated   on   life   very  bitterly,    as 
miserable  buoyant  youth,  in  its  dejection, 
alone  can  meditate.     Trouble    and  indig- 
nant resentment,  such  as  his,  do  not  take 
long  to  justify  the  promptings   of  rebel- 
lious impulse.    Chris  felt  himself  so  deeply 
wronged,  that  only  a  fair  share  of  wrong- 
doing   on    his     part     could     adjust    the 
balance,  and  make  it  right  again,  between 
himself  and  the  world,  which  hardly  used 
him.     It  was  over  a  trigonometry  paper 
in    the   afternoon  that  Chris's   mind   was 
finally  made  up. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  QUEEN  S  HIGHWAY. 


Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Miss  Carwinion  had  been  to  Westerbury 
for  a  painting-lesson.  It  was  a  three-mile 
walk  from  Basildene,  and  on  this  account, 
and  because  the  time  was  her  own,  she 
was  doing  the  return  journey  slowly  ;  and, 
being  companionless,  she  had  fallen  into 
the  deep  train  of  thought  that  people  of 
Dulcibel's   temperament  are  given   to   in- 
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clulging  in  when  they  take  long  solitary 
walks. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  anything  in 
particular,  though  there  was  a  pleasant 
medley  [of  ideas  concerning  herself,  and 
Michael,  and  the  return  of  Francis,  on 
long  leave  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
hopes  and  plans  for  them  all,  that  brought 
a  happy  expression  into  her  eyes,  and  an 
elasticity  into  her  step  as  she  walked. 

If  Dulcibel  had  been  in  the  woods  or 
lanes,  instead  of  on  the  high-road,  the 
thoughts  might  have  found  an  outlet  in 
song,  for  she  was  in  that  frame  of  mind 
when  melody  best  expresses  the  feelings. 
It  must  be  the  outpouring  of  their  inmost 
hearts  which  gives  the  full  beauty  and 
richness  to  the  son^^  of  a  nio-htingale  or 
thrush.  One  can  hear  their  gladness  in 
their  voices. 
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But  as  Dulcie  was  upon  the  Westerbuiy 
high-road,  and  not  in  the  fields,  she  re- 
frained, from  song,  and  walked  along 
slowly,  in  the  brown  study  that  was  its 
equivalent.  The  road  was  broad  and  clean, 
with  the  surface  of  powdery  white  chalk 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  roads  of  that  county 
in  dry  weather,  and  which  so  soon  de- 
velops into  so  objectionable  a  form  of  mud 
when  once  the  rain  begins. 

It  was  cool  and  pleasant  to  walk  then, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  dust  eddies  which 
the  warm  west  wind  raised.  The  wind 
had  a  little  sigh  and  sob  in  it,  when  it 
caught  the  dust,  as  if  it  spoke  apologetic- 
ally of  what  it  was  doing,  and  promised 
to  bring  rain  presently  to  repair  the 
mischief.  There  were  trailing  sprays  of 
autumn-tinted  bramble  in  the  hedges,  and 
heavy  clusters  of  dull  red  berries  on  the 
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hawthorn  shrubs ;  for  even  the  high-roads 
in  the  Bassel  Yale  have  these  bright 
patches  of  colouring  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  chalk-hills,  seen  from 
such  foregrounds,  look  their  bluest  and 
highest  in  the  clear  October  air. 

Dulcie's  walk  might  have  ended  as 
monotonously  as  it  began,  and  the  account 
of  it,  in  spite  of  golden  bramble  sprays 
and  blue  chalk-hills,  might  never  have 
been  worth  writing,  had  not  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  bicycle  and  the  sharp  click 
of  the  alarm-gong  sounded  behind  her  to 
rouse  her  from  her  reverie,  and  warn  her  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  while  the  rider  passed. 

The  sound  interrupted  her  musings.  It 
is  rather  undignified  to  be  warned  out  of 
the  road  by  a  cyclist,  therefore  Dulcie 
tried  to  look  unconscious  as  the  machine 
passed,  and  to  feel  superior  to  the  occa- 
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sion.  She  did  not  look  up,  and  a  moment 
after  was  astonished  to  hear  the  bicycle 
stop,  and  to  see  the  rider  right  himself 
and  his  machine  with  the  skill  that  is 
peculiar  to  his  kind,  after  dismounting, 
and  come  back  towards  her. 

This  all  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  or 
Dulcie  most  assuredly  would  have  recog- 
nised the  cyclist  to  be  Chris  Jocelyn. 
When  she  looked  at  him,  she  knew  him  in 
an  instant. 

*  Chris !'  she  cried,  delighted,  yet  aston- 
ished. 

^  Yes,  Dulcie.  Here  I  am.  Does  it  seem 
so  very  strange  seeing  me  again  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  !  Why  should  it  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  Only  you  startled  me  so. 
But  isn't  it  term-time  at  Endbourne  ? 
What  are  you  doing  out  here  on  a  bicycle  ? 
Chris,  is  anything  the  matter?' 
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'  You  think  I  sbouldn't  have  come  to 
you  if  there  wasn't!  Well,  I  believe 
you're  right.  Dulcie,  it  is  good  luck 
meeting  you  here  now.  I've  come  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  !' 

Chris  laid  his  bicycle  down  under  the 
hedge,  and  came  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
Dulcie,  who  was  watching  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

^  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Dulcie. 

'  No,  you  can't  understand,  and  I  cant 
make  you,  till  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
ready  to  forgive  the  past.  Dulcie,  for  five 
minutes,  I've  come  to  ask  it,  to  ask  you  to 
feel  like  your  old  self  towards  me.  After 
that,  I  don't  mean  to  trouble  anyone  any 
more.' 

*  Oh,  Chris,  what  is  the  matter?' 

*  It's  just  this,  Dulcie.  I'm  the  most  un- 
lucky fellow  in   all  the  world.     I've  been 
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bringing  my  friends,  as  usual,  into  trouble 
at  Endbourne.  I've  been  an  awful  fool 
there.  And  now,  because  it  doesn't  seem 
that  I've  any  shame  left  in  me,  I've  come 
to  you.  I've  left  Hope  and  Yerney's. 
They'll  say  I've  run  away.  I  can't  tell 
you  all,  only  that  I'm  going  away  from 
everyone  who  knows  me.  And  I've  come 
here,  and  found  you,  just  to  say  "  good- 
bye." Dulcie,  if  you'll  let  me  speak  to  you 
for  five  minutes  ;  if  you'll  let  me  tell  you, 
and  believe  me,  that  I'm  not  the  brute 
they'll  make  me  out,  I'll  go  off,  and  do 
what  I  mean  to,  enlist,  with  a  clearer 
conscience.  Old  Bultitaft  was  a  private 
himself  once,  he  can't  say  anything  against 
it.  And  I  shan't  go  to  Basildene  now,  to 
get  everyone  there  mixed  up  in  my  diffi- 
culties. You'll  forgive  me  for  last  Christ- 
mas, Dulcie,  and — and  I'll ' 
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So  far  had  Dulcie  listened  wonderingly 
to  Chris's  disjointed  explanation,  now  she 
interrupted,  speaking  almost  as  excitedly 
as  Chris  himself. 

'  Chris  !  Poor  old  Sunny,  what  are  you 
talking  about  ?  Why  should  you  be  come 
to  say  "  good-bye,"  or  be  going  to  do  any- 
thing so  mad  as  to  enlist  ?  Of  course  I 
have  forgiven  you  !  Haven't  I  written  and 
told  you  so  ?  Chris,  it  was  my  own  fault 
that  you  went  away  without  any  explan- 
ation. And  you  will  come  back  now ; 
home  with  me  ?  Come  and  tell  Michael. 
He  is  at  home.  If  you  are  in  trouble, 
Michael  will  know  what  to  do.  Come, 
Chris,  come  and  tell  him,  and  let  him  help 
you.' 

'  I  must  tell  you,'  said  Chris  ;  '  no  one 
else  but  you.' 

He  loosed  his  hold  upon  her  hand,  which 
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he  had  taken,  and  passed  his  hand  Avearily 
across  his  forehead.  He  was  hot  and  dusty 
with  his  ride,  and  D  ulcie  noticed  that  the  blue 
eyes  had  deep  circles  round  them,  and  how 
tired  and  worn-out  he  looked  !  She  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  he  was  labouring  under 
some  extraordinary  excitement ;  and  noted 
too,  in  her  quick,  womanly  way,  how  much 
taller  and  more  manly  he  had  grown  during 
his  nine  months'  absence  from  Basildene, 
and  that  already  a  fair  down  was  beginning 
to  shade  the  mouth  whose  shape  used  to  be 
such  a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  in  the  old 
days. 

All  was  taken  in  at  the  glance,  but  that 
look  was  long  enough  to  make  her  heart 
beat  fast,  and  to  send  a  warm  pleasurable 
sensation  pulsing  through  her  veins.  It 
was  so  good  to  see  Chris  once  more ;  and 
a  good  woman's  love  is  never  more  true  and 
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tender  than  when  the  object  of  her  affection 
comes  to  her  in  difficulties  or  troubles, 
exhibiting  reliance  upon  her.  It  was  an 
awakening  for  her,  that  quick  glance  at 
Chris's  anxious  face  and  tired  eyes.  She 
had  never  realised  before,  quite,  what  it 
meant  to  have  lost  his  friendship,  as  it 
seemed  she  had,  during  the  past  months. 

A  lumbering  wagon  passed  them  on 
the  highway,  and  the  smock-frocked  driver, 
cracking  his  brass-bound  whip  and  shout- 
ing unintelligible  encouragement  to  his 
horses,  grinned  to  himself  as  he  contem- 
plated these  young  people  standing  together 
in  the  j)^th  under  the  hedgerow.  He 
stood  under  the  nut-bushes,  too,  and 
cracked  hazel-berries,  and  was  silent  in 
the  society  of  a  young  woman  himself  on 
Sundays.  And  Dulcie  was  looking  down, 
after   that    one    brief  glance  at  her  com- 
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panion,  and  Chris  was  mustering  courage 
to  begin  his  story  to  her,  while  he  looked 
at  her  bright,  honest,  pretty  face. 

Presently  Dulcie  spoke  again,  quietly, 
as  though  no  unusual  thoughts  had  been 
occupying  her  brain,  and  as  if  she  were 
just  become  aware  that  she  and  Chris 
might  be  rather  conspicuous  objects  upon 
the  highway,  standing  as  they  were. 

'  Chris,  you  will  come  to  Basildene  ? 
Can  you  wheel  your  bicycle  along  by  me, 
and  tell  me  what  it  is,  this  trouble,  as  we 
go  ?  You  will  come,  Chris  ?  Oh,  you 
must.  I  cannot  let  you  go  like  this ;'  for 
he  had  put  his  hand  upon  her  arm  and 
seemed  bent  on  detaining  her. 

'  Wait !'  he  said.  '  Hear  what  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  see  then  if  you  will  ask  me. 
Things  are  so  black  against  me.     Listen  !' 

He  looked  at  her  almost  fiercely,  and, 
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watching  every  expression  of  her  face 
while  he  spoke,  as  if  he  would  read  her 
inmost  thoughts,  he  told  her  the  story  of 
his  renewed  acquaintance  with  Janet  West, 
of  his  meetings  with  her  on  the  cliff  with 
Blackett,  and  then  in  the  evenings  alone 
in  the  Piggotts'  garden.  He  told  her  how, 
after  their  last  meeting,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Durley,  and  been  compromised  in  the 
raid  upon  the  '  White  Ship  '  club,  and  of 
the  subsequent  complications. 

'  They  know  now  that  I  never  was  in 
the  club  with  the  others,  and  they  arc 
saying  a  vile  thing  against  me,  which,  for 
Janet's  sake,  I  cannot  contradict.  I  can't 
tell  you  any  more.  I  must  just  go  away, 
and  save  myself,  and  her  too,  by  making 
everyone  forget  me.  Hope  and  Verne}' 
would  never  have  behaved  as  they  have  if 
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I'd  had  a  soul  in  England  to  stick  up  for 
ine.  But  they  were  made  my  guardians  by 
that  drivelling  idiot,  Bultitaft,  and  they 
wanted  to  treat  me  like  a  scoundrel  and  a 
baby  combined.     Sending  me  to  V^vay — ' 

*  And  you  thought  you  had  no  friends, 
Chris,  who  would  know  this  was  not  true  ?' 

^  Dulcie,  did  I  deserve  to  think  that  I  had 
you?' 

Dulcie  put  her  hand  upon  the  boy's  arm, 
and  they  walked  on  together  in  silence. 
That  touch  of  hers  meant,  ^  Here  am  I,  the 
same  as  ever.  Trust  me  ;  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  for  you  !'  and  there  were  tears  glit- 
tering under  her  eyelashes,  tears  driven 
there  by  a  full  heart,  when  next  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

*  Chris,  how  could  you?'  Then  she 
asked,  before  he  had  time  to  answer  her : 
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^  Ariel  Janet,  Chris,  does  she  know  all  this 
— know  that  you  have  gone  away  meaning 
to  enlist  ?' 

'  She  doesn't  know  anything,'  said  Chris. 
'  T  couldn't  let  her  know  what  they  were 
saying,  and,  besides,  I  daren't  have  any 
communication  with  her.  I  can  write 
presently,  and  tell  her  something;  she 
need  never  know  the  worst.  But,  Dulcie, 
when  I  made  up  my  mind  yesterday  to  do 
this,  it  wasn't  of  her,  but  of  you,  that  T 
thought  then.  I  remembered  your  saying 
once  that  you  would  like  to  be  the  sort  of 
sister  I'd  trust  in  a  great  trouble  which  no 
one  else  could  hear  of.  I  knew  you  meant 
that,  and,  though  I  was  ashamed,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  tell  you  everything.  I 
knew  you  would  hear  horrible  stories 
about  me,  and  that  perhaps,  because  you 
know  I'm  weak,  you  might  come  to  believe 
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them  of  me.  And  that  is  why  I  came  ;  you 
might  have  thought  as  badly  of  me  as  you 
liked,  but  I  wanted  myself  to  tell  you. — 
And  now,  you  know  the  truth.  It's  bad 
enough,  heaven  knows,  that  !  But  it 
seems  different,  now  you've  heard  it.' 

'  Chris,  you've  been  shamefully  used ! 
That's  all  the  blackness  I  can  see  in  your 
confession.  Were  you  afraid  I  should  be 
jealous  of  your  Janet,  poor  old  Sunny? 
Was  it  that,  that  made  you  so  ashamed  to 
come?  Don't  brothers  and  sisters  always 
confess  love  affairs  to  one  another  ?' 

Dulcie  laughed,  looking  at  Chris's  con- 
fused countenance. 

'  Dulcie,  you  are  good !'  he  said,  still 
looking  embarrassed.  '  I  wish  you  could 
know  little  Janet.  You  would  like  her,  I 
am  sure.' 

Now   some   reflection  upon  the  matter 
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might  have  revealed  to  young  Jocelyn, 
that  Janet's  little  pouting  face  and  coquet- 
tish airs  would  not  be  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
Miss  Carwinion ;  but,  at  that  moment,  the 
young  man's  faculties  of  perception  were 
somewhat  over-clouded  by  a  certain 
awkwardness,  as  much  as  by  fascination 
for  Janet's  charms,  and  this  remark  was  the 
first  which  at  random  suggested  itself. 

'  And  Janet  liked  you  too,  Chris  ?  She 
will  be  unhappy  now?'  asked  Dulcie, 
sympathetically. 

'  I  don't  quite  know.  She  is  such  a  little 
happy  thing.  But  if  the  Piggotts — oh, 
Dulcie,  what  a  fool  I've  been  I  Janet  may 
be  ruined  through  me.  What  can  it  matter 
what  becomes  of  me  ?' 

'  What  becomes  of  you  ?  Of  course,  now 
you've  given  me  your  confidence,  yoa 
must  listen  to  my  advice.     Think  of  your 
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father,  Chris.  Think  how  your  enlisting 
would  trouble  him.  You  have  done 
nothing  very  wrong,  now;  why  should 
you  act  as  if  you  had  something  to  be 
ashamed  of?  You  cant  go  away,  and 
leave  things.  It  is  your  duty  to  him,  to 
yourself,  to  everyone,  to  set  things  straight 
and  vindicate  your  character.  Janet  will 
be  true  to  you  through  such  a  little  trouble. 
Perhaps,  by-and-by,  it  will  draw  you  closer 
to  one  another.  But  now, — Chris,  you 
must  come  home  with  me.  You  must 
write  to  India.  Your  explanation  ought 
to  be  accepted  by  your  mother,  before  Mr. 
Verney's.  And  perhaps,  in  the  meanwhile, 
Michael  will  go  to  Endbourne,  and  make 
matters  straight  for  you  at  the  Cliff  House.' 
For  Dulcie's  clear  perception  already 
showed  her,  that  Chris,  by  his  rash  con- 
duct, might  very  possibly  have  hastened 
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the  catastrophe  for  Janet,  which  he  had 
been  at  so  great  pains  to  avert. 

*  You  are  my  good  angel,  Dulcie,'  said 
Chris,  struck  with  admiration  for  his  com- 
panion's magnanimity.  *You  see  things 
clearer  than  I  do.  And,  by  Jove,  Dulcie, 
you  are  generous  !  Meeting  you  and  tell- 
ing you  have  made  me  feel  quite  different. 
Shall  I  come  to  Basildene,  after  all  ?  You 
really  do  forgive  the  past?' 

Light-hearted  Chris,  however,  did  not 
speak  this  time  in  so  desponding  a  tone. 
His  voice  had  caught  a  ring  of  his  com- 
panion's cheerfulness,  and  his  face  re- 
flected back  the  changed  aspect  that  life, 
just  then,  was  reassuming  for  him. 

*What  is  there  to  forgive,  Chris?  I 
want  to  forget  last  winter,  as  well  as  to 
forgive  it.  Isn't  it  enough  to  know  that 
you  still  came  to  us  now?     It  is  that,  that 
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a  sister  cares  for  most,  her  brother's  con- 
fidence. I  have  been  your  sister  always, 
even  when  you  were  offended.  Come,  and 
confide  in  Michael,  now.  Michael  is  the 
j)ersonification  of  wisdom,  when  one  is  in  a 
scrape.' 

'  Good  old  Michael !  I  suppose  he  must 
hear  it  all,  too.  I  hope  his  wisdom  won't 
be  overwhelming.  But  it's  you,  you  good 
little  sister,  it  is  you  that  I  shall  keep  my 
gratitude  for.     You  are  as  good  and  true 

as Where   shall  I  go  for  a  simile? 

The  mad  courage  of  desperation  sent  me 
here,  and  now ' 

Chris  seized  her  hand  again.  Poor  lad  ! 
He  was  feeling  so  hopeful  and  relieved, 
and  he  wanted  to  express  his  impulsive 
gratitude.  He  did  not  know  quite  how 
tightly  he  grasped  her  fingers,  pressing 
them  as  if  he  would  communicate  all  the 
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thankfulness  of  his  feeUnf^s  to  her  in  that 
way. 

And  Dulcie,  she  did  not  know  exactly, 
it  seemed  to  her,  just  then,  she  could  not 
bear  his  gratitude,  the  pleasure  of  helping 
him  and  comforting  him  faded  as  the  object 
was  attained.     She  drew  her  hand  away. 

*  I  think  it  is  all  right.  Let  us  walk  on 
quicker.  Francis  and  Michael  are  both 
at  home  ;  we  will  go  in  by  the  churchyard 
gate,  and  try  to  find  Michael  first.  You 
had  better  tell  him  your  adventures,  while 
I  go  and  relate  them  to  the  rest.  I  expect 
they'll  want  you  to  telegraph  to  End- 
bourne  that  you  are  going  to  stay  with  us 
until  you  hear  from  India.' 

'They'll  be  mightily  good  to  take  me 
and  my  precious  afi'airs  in.  I'm  getting 
you  all  into  my  troubles  by  throwing 
myself    upon    }^ou    like    this.     No,    first 
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thoughts  are  best,  after  all.  Dulcie,  I'm 
not  coming.' 

The  least  thing  at  that  moment  was 
capable  of  turning  the  scale  of  Chris's 
feelings.  Dulcie's  hastily  withdrawn  hand 
and  her  slightly  stiff  tone  afterwards 
aroused  all  his  bitter,  uneasy  thoughts 
again  ;  and  once  more,  as  Dulcie  put  out 
her  hand  to  push  open  the  churchyard 
gate,  Chris  hesitated. 

'  No,  I  can't  come,'  he  said,  half  to  him- 
self, and  drew  back,  a  very  perceptible 
cloud  upon  his  face. 

By  a  sudden  impulse,  Dulcie  put  her 
hand  upon  his  wrist,  and  raised  shy, 
pleading  eyes  to  his.  Her  hand  lingered, 
the  fingers,  one  after  the  other,  closing 
round  his  arm. 

'  Chris !' 

The  touch  and  the  entreating  eyes  had 
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sometliing  of  new  magic  in  them,  some- 
thing Chris  had  never  experienced  before 
in  quiet,  undemonstrative  Dulcie.  He 
hesitated  still  for  a  moment,  with  her 
fingers  upon  his  wrist ;  but  the  hesitation 
was  not  that  of  doubt,  it  was  an  unaccus- 
tomed effort  at  self-control.  Then  he 
followed  her  silently  through  the  church- 
yard. For  Dulcie  had  blushed  crimson, 
and  had  drawn  her  hand  away,  while  Chris 
still  looked  at  her.  She  was  thinking 
about  Janet  West  as  she  walked  before 
him  into  the  house. 
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Michael's  opinion. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true  ; 
Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you. 
Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes  ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above  ! 

James  Lee — R.  Browning. 

Chris  had  acted  indiscreetly  by  his  flight 
from  Eridbourne;  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that.  Angry  impulse  does  not  consider 
the  future  that  is  involved  by  its  actions, 
and  Chris  had  still  to  realise  that  his 
unceremonious  leave-taking  at  the  Cliff 
House  had  been  the  means  of  confirming 
Messrs.  Hope  and  Verney's  worst  suspicions. 
These   gentlemen  now   felt  themselves   to 
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be  justified  in  putting  a  doubtful  construc- 
tion on  Chris's  anxiety  to  evade  their 
inquiries,  and  in  redoubling  their  efforts 
to  discover  where  their  recalcitrant  pupil 
had  spent  the  moonlight  evening  in 
question. 

The  small  town  over  which  the  news  of 
the  flight  of  one  of  the  Cliff  House  pupils 
spread,  with  a  speed  that  was  privately 
accelerated  by  dislike  felt  towards  the 
establishment  generally,  joined,  for  the 
nonce,  the  tutors  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
to  light  the  cause  of  their  pupil's  disap- 
pearance. Janet  West  heard  the  news  as 
quickly  as  anyone. 

'  Chris  will  write  and  tell  me  what  to 
do,'  she  persuaded  herself,  when  her  con- 
science prompted  her  to  go  and  make  a 
full  confession  of  her  share  in  his  disgrace 
to  those  who  judged  him  harshly.     '  I  will 
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abide  by  his  decision/  she  resolved,  know- 
ing clearly  that  her  confidence  in  the  bright 
frank-faced  boy  would  never  be  misplaced, 
and  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  the 
daily  posts  brought  her  no  letter  from 
him. 

Meanwhile,  visions  of  a  wrathful  encoun- 
ter with  Mrs.  Piggott,  and  the  reproachful 
faces  of  her  aunt  and  Mabel,  haunted 
her,  and  made  her  glad,  that,  as  yet,  she 
might  keep  her  own  counsel.  Presently 
Durley,  in  his  dare-devil  fashion,  ventured 
to  accost  her.  Janet  heard  from  him  the 
sequel  of  Chris's  sacrifice  for  her. 

'  Why  didn't  you  telegraph  to  me  to 
come  down  to  you  ?'  inquired  Michael, 
when  Chris  had  told  him  the  compli- 
cated details  of  his  course  of  action.  ^  I 
could  so  easily  have  satisfied  Yerney, 
without   breaking    into   your   confidence. 
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You  have  made  a  pretty  mess  over  this 
aiFair,  I  must  say  !' 

Michael's  patience  was  great,  but  there 
are  limits  to  the  greatest  forbearance,  when 
it  becomes  only  too  clear  that  people  have 
acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plain 
course,  that  seems  so  straight  and  simple 
to  the  dispassionate  outsider.  There  was 
an  accent  of  impatience  in  Michael's  voice 
as  he  addressed  Chris.  They  were  both 
standing  by  the  window  in  the  vicarage 
study. 

'  I  didn't  think  much  about  it.  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  affair  without 
telling  anyone,  and  I  was  determined  not 
to  go  back  to  Vevay,  which  seemed  in- 
evitable if  I  stayed.  There  seemed  nothing 
for  it  but  to  come  away  as  I  did.' 

'  Will  you  let  me  telegraph  to  Hope  that 
you  are  here,  and  that  I  will  go  down  in 
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the  morning  and  see  him?  I  can  explain, 
then,  that  we  know  what  you  have  been 
doing,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  was  nothing 
particularly  heinous,  and  that  you  are 
justified  in  keeping  your  own  counsel.  I 
can  do  that,  if  you  like.  Hope  will  pro- 
bably accept  the  explanation  ;  and,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  you  might  as  w^ell  go 
to  Endbourne  with  me.  When  matters 
are  put  straight  there,  and  I  have  told 
Hope  and  Verney  our  opinions  concerning 
this  unnecessary  nonsense  they  have  made 
over  nothing,  the  best  plan  will  be  for 
you  to  go  on  with  them  as  before.  Things 
like  these  die  natural  deaths  in  time.  It 
will  save  your  people  ever  hearing  of  the 
trouble.' 

*That  I'll  never  do  !'  cried  Chris,  vehem- 
ently ;  *  I'll  never  go  under  their  roof 
again  !     I  wonder  you  can  ask  it  of  me, 
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Michael !     I'll  ^o  from  here  at  once,  and 
give    you    no  further  trouble.     But  take 

such  advice   as    that '     Chris    laughed 

very  mockingly. 

He  strode  up  and  down  the  study  floor 
impatiently,  with  his  hands  locked  behind 
hhn,  and  his  eyes  flashing  anger.  He  was 
regretting  exceedingly  that  he  had  been 
beguiled  into  confiding  in  Michael,  who 
was  proving  himself  so  unsympathetic  and 
matter  of  fact,  in  what  appeared  a  terrible 
emergency.  Only  the  recollection  of  Dul- 
cie's  gentle  mentorship,  and  the  still  vivid 
remembrance  of  her  persuasive  clasp  upon 
his  wrist,  restrained  him  from  expressing 
his  feelings  of  disappointment  and  anger 
with  her  brother. 

There  was  a  narrow  vein  of  acquired 
pedantry  in  Michael's  generous  character, 
which  kept  him  stern   and  unsympathetic 
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at  times,  when  his  truer  self  would  have 
been  as  affectionate  and  tender  as  his  sis- 
ter.    Michael  was  doing  what  he  felt  was 
right  for  Jocelyn  then  ;  performing  that 
which  he  recognised  as  a  disagreeable  duty, 
since  he  knew,  from  experience,   that   his 
father    would   shrink    from   the    unpleas- 
ant task,  and  err  on  the  side  of  sympathy. 
It  was  a  result  of  their  earliest  experi- 
ence of  their   father,   this    characteristic, 
more  or  less  strongly  developed  in  all  the 
young  Carwinions,  of  never  looking  for  any 
assistance  or  support   from   him  in  their 
performance  of  the    unpleasant  things  of 
life.    They  had  learned,  from  the  time  when 
they  were  children,  to  depend  upon  them- 
selves, and  fulfil  any  task  which  fell  to 
their  lot,  with  the  unflinching  self-reliance 
of  those  who  have  never  known  what  it  is 
to  have  a  guide  on  whom  to  depend  for 
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counsel.  It  had  made  them,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  uncommunicative  family,  but  a 
very  dependable  one.  No  Carwinion  ever 
feared  to  have  to  take  up  the  shirked  duties 
which  another  of  the  family  had  neg- 
lected, and,  least  of  all,  ever  dreamed  of 
an  appeal  to  their  father,  against  an  un- 
congenial duty. 

Michael,  perhaps,  felt  the  responsibility 
of  their  isolated  position  more  than  the 
other  two.  He  had  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  his  sister,  and  consequently 
knew  better  how  other  families  managed 
these  things,  and  looked  up  to  their  parents, 
Dulcie  accepted  their  position  without 
questioning  it,  while  Francis,  happy-go- 
lucky  sailor  Francis,  was  so  little  at  home 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

The  position  of  elder  brother  had  de- 
veloped in  Michael  an  exaggerated  sense 
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of  responsibility.  There  was  such  an 
intense  longing  in  him  now,  that  the  care- 
less methods  of  the  vicarage  household 
should  be  changed,  and,  above  all,  that 
Dulcie  and  Francis  might  retain  their  old 
childish  confidence  in  him. 

His  six  years  of  seniority  sometimes 
seemed  a  burden,  for  which  he  was  an- 
swerable to  them,  and  the  idea  drove  him 
unconsciously,  at  times,  to  the  verge  of 
pedantry.  In  the  present  emergency, 
Michael  realised  that  neither  his  father, 
nor  Dulcie,  was  likely  to  be  very  severe 
in  their  condemnation  of  Chris's  rashness, 
and  that  an  unpleasant  duty  must  again 
devolve  upon  himself. 

'  Go  back  to  Endbourne.  Let  us  ex- 
plain as  much  as  will  bear  explanation, 
and  let  things  die  a  natural  death.  No 
great  harm  is   done  ;'  such  was  the  advice 
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to  whicli  Chris  listened  with  deaf  ears  and 
flashinoj  eyes. 

'  It's  useless  talking  to  me  like  it!  You'll 
never  persuade  me,  Michael.  I'd  sooner 
give  up  Sandhurst  altogether.  I'd  rather 
hire  myself  out  as  ploughboy  than  go  back 
there.  They  have  behaved  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  papers.  People 
ought  to  know  what  a  place  theirs  is  ;  and 
they  shall  too,  or  I've  learnt  to  write  to  no 
purpose.  Put  yourself  in  my  place, 
Michael.  Imagine  yourself  compared  to 
a  foul  fiend  like  Dyke,  because ' 

'  At  any  rate,  Jocelyn,  send  a  telegram 
now,  and  agree  to  our  going  together  to 
see  Verney  to-morrow.' 

'  Do  as  you  like  about  it.  What  do  I 
care,  as  long  as  Janet  West  is  all  right  ?' 

Chris  brought  his  impatient  walk  to  an 
end  suddenly,  and  stopped  opposite  Michael 
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who  was  searching  in  a  drawer  of  the 
writing- table  for  a  telegram-form.  A 
softened  look  came  into  the  boy's  face  as 
he  watched  him ;  it  was  a  look  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  happy,  bright  nature 
that  was  so  quick  to  resent,  and  quicker  to 
forgive  an  offence.  It  was  at  these  mo- 
ments, when  one  was  feeling  most  inclined 
to  condemn,  perhaps  to  despise  him,  that 
Chris  suddenly  made  his  warmest  friends. 

'  Michael,  old  fellow,  you  are  deuced 
good  to  trouble  about  me.  Forgive  ine 
for  being  such  a  surly  brute,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  had  a  vibration  of  sadness  in 
its  ringing,  frank  appeal. 

Michael's  head  was  bent  over  the  tele- 
gram-form, but  he  looked  up  in  answer, 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  re- 
minded Chris  of  Dulcie.  He  was  a  man  of 
few   words,    and    answered    nothing,    his 
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ingenuity  then  being  employed  by  the  task 
of  arranging  the  necessary  explanation  to 
Mr.  Hope  within  the  limited  twenty  words 
(address  not  included)  of  the  old-fashioned 
telegram.  Yet  Chris  experienced  a  sud- 
den rush  of  gratitude  towards  his  late 
mentor  that  was  not  altogether  incom- 
patible with  his  recent  wrath,  if  you  bear 
in  mind  the  extreme  impulsiveness  of  poor 
young  Jocelyn's  character. 

'  Good  old  Michael — I  believe  you'd  see 
through  a  brick  wall  with  the  back  of 
your  head !  I  suppose  that  telegram  is 
the  best  thing  to  be  done,'  Chris  remarked, 
as  Michael  folded  up  the  missive  he  had 
written.     '  Shall  I  take  it  to  the  office  ?' 

A  shadow  passed  across  the  window  at 
that  moment,  and  the  face  of  Francis  Car- 
winion  framed  itself  in  the  open  lattice. 

'  Sunny  Jocelyn,  by  all  the  Powers  that 
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are  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  waters 
below  !'  quoth  Francis,  as  he  looked  in. 
'What  in  the  world  brought  you  here, 
Sunny,  just  in  the  nick  of  good  time,  too  ?* 

*  Misfortunes,  and  my  bicycle,'  said 
Chris. 

*  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of 
this?'  went  on  Francis,  squeezing  his 
portly  frame  through  the  window,  and 
getting  in  over  the  low  seat,  much  to  the 
alarm  of  Dulcie's  cat,  who  was  asleep  on  the 
cushion.  'Misfortunes,  quotha!  Why, you've 
come  in  time,  sir,  for  the  very  particularly 
best  thing  that's  likely  to  be  going  on  in 
Basildene  this  century.  If  you've  any 
soul  for  a  good  thing,  now's  your  chance. 
Look  here,  Michael,  I've  been  out  with 
Forest,  Warwick's  keeper,  all  the  afternoon, 
and  they're  going  to  have  a  demonstration 
against  the  poachers  to-night,  in  the  lower 
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copse.     Practical  demonstration  in  Sciida- 
more's    preserves.      They've   suspected   a 
regular    gang   for    some   time,    and    now 
Forest  thinks  he's  got  his  eye  on  some  of 
them — men   from  Westerbury   iron -works 
and    such-like — who'll   be    out    here    to- 
night for   game   for    to-morrow's    market. 
'Well,    he's   been    to     Helston,    and    got 
him  and  another  policeman  to  promise  to 
be  about  the  copse,  and  Purcell's  keeper's 
coming  as  well,  and  your  humble  servant, 
and  I  thought  of  your  stiifening  muscles, 
Mike,  and  made  a  promise  or  so  for  you. 
And  you  now,  Jocelyn.     Nothing  like   a 
fight,   to   square   your   account  with  the 
world !     Been  in  hot  water  at  Endbourne, 
eh?     Hear  the  story  to-morrow,  and  fight 
our  battles  over  again.      You'll  come  to 
this  one,  won't  you  ?' 

*I    should   think    so,    rather!       What 
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splendid   fun  !'  said   Chris,  forgetting  his 
troubles  and  the  telegram  in  the  prospect. 

•  It  isn't  all  play,  though/  continued 
Francis.  '  They  will  show  fight  for  a  cer- 
tainty, if  we  catch  sight  of  any  of  them. 
Come  along,  Mike.  You  can  write  tele- 
grams any  day  of  the  week.  Come  and 
look  yourself  out  a  servicable  walking- 
stick,  instead.' 

*I  must  take  the  telegram,'  said  Chris  ; 
'  find  me  a  cudgel  while  I'm  gone,  Francis. 
A  stout  one,  for  I've  got  some  nasty  scores 
to  wipe  ofi*  with  this  wicked  world,  and 
they  can't  be  better  paid  than  on  a 
poacher's  head.' 

As  Chris  was  returning  from  his  errand 
to  the  post-ofiice,  he  came  upon  Mr.  Car- 
winion.  The  white-haired,  frail  old  man, 
in  his  long  priestly  coat,  and  soft  felt  hat, 
was    leaning   with   both  hands    upon    his 
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stick,  contemplating  an  oak-tree,  on  whose 
trunk  the  woodmen  had  set  their  fatal  seal. 

'  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?'  said  Chris,  coming 
up  with  him,  and  speaking  in  his  brisk 
hearty  way.  '  You're  surprised  to  see  me 
here !' 

*  They  all  go — one  after  the  other,  one 
after  the  other,'  said  Mr.  Carwinion,  draw- 
ins:  lines  round  the  notched  bark  of  the 
oak-tree  with  his  ebony  stick,  and  not  seem- 
inof  to  notice  Chris's  salutation.  '  Some 
cut  down,  some  fall — but  the  same  end  for 
all !' 

Presently  looking  timidly  round,  as  if 
he  had  known  of  a  presence  near  him, 
which  could  not  any  longer  be  avoided  : 

'  Lionel  ?'  he  said,  '  ah,  you  all  come  back 
again — but  you  do  not  stay  with  me! 
You  come,  and  go,  and  leave  me  alone 
here.     Lionel  Jocelyn ' 
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'  Not  Lionel,  sir — Chris,  the  son  of  your 
old  friend ' 

'  Ah,  Chris,  Chris. — Yes.  Ah,  so  it  is  ! 
I  thought  it  was  your  father,  boy.  You 
are  like  him,  and  my  memory  fails  me,  it 
seems  to  sleep  sometimes.  I  can  only  re- 
member the  old  faces,  then.  Lionel  Joce- 
lyn  was  so  like  you,  and  1  last  saw  him  at 
Eton.  The  old  faces  come  back,  and  I 
can't  tell  who  they  are. — They  are  going 
to  cut  down  this  tree,  Chris.  Scudamore 
has  a  fancy  for  felling  in  the  winter,  when 
the  sap  is  down,  they  say.  I  have  known 
the  tree  nearly  thirty  years,  it  seems  hard 
to  see  it  go.  But  all  go — all.  Some  in 
their  youth,  and  some  in  their  prime,  and 
there's  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  old  king 
oak  in  Scudamore's  park,  an  outside  sham 
and  wreck,  standing  still.  Pray  that  the 
woodman  may  mark  you  in  your  prime. 
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lad.  Ah,  the  heartless  work  it  is,  to  drag 
on  with  your  life,  and  your  best  faculties 
dropping  from  you  day  by  day.  A  living 
death,  that  is  !' 

Chris  had  never  seen  Mr.  Carwinion  in 
this  morbid  humour  before,  and  grew  un- 
easy, as  he  watched  the  old  man's  troubled 
face. 

'  I  think  they  want  you  at  home,  sir.  I 
have  just  turned  up  unexpectedly,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  consult  you  about. 
I  must  explain  why  I'm  here.' 

'Never  do  that,  lad!'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Carwinion,  grasping  his  hand,  excitedly. 
'Never  do  that,  it's  your  home!  Re- 
member that,  whatever  comes.  You  must 
make  yourself  as  happy  with  us  as  you  can. 
I  want  to  know  no  reason  why  you  are 
here.  But  one  thing.  Never  tell  them, 
boy,  that  I  took  you  for  Lionel.     In  these 
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lanes,   I  hold   communion  with  those  my 
children  have  never   known,  and  I    took 

you 1  saw  my  wife  here  once,  here,  by 

the  poor  old  oak  that  is   to  go  next,  and 
she  was  dressed  all  in  white  as  she  used  to  be 
when  she  came  to  meet  me  in  the  summer 
evenings,  and  tell  me  how  sweet  our  baby 
boy  looked  in  his  bed.    She  never  comes  to 
me  in  the  autumn.     Her  life  was    a  fair 
young  summer,  that  did  not  grow  into  an 
autumn  change.     And  I  shall  go  to  her, 
Chris,  but  the  thought  troubles  me,  will 
she  ever  love  again  then,  the  weary,  and 
worse    than    weary,    old   man.     She,  who 
went  awoy  so  young  and  fair !' 

The  straggling  rays  of  October  sunlight 
fell  upon  the  wrinkled,  pitiful  face. 

'  Chris,  boy.  What  have  I  been  saying 
to  you?  You  must  not  tell  them  this, 
that  I  have  spoken  about  to  you,'  he  said, 
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anxiously,  '  or  they  would  think   me ' 

'Take  my  arm,  sir,'  said  Chris,  'and  let 
us  walk  home  to<^ether.  You  have  had  a 
long  walk,  I  expect,  and  you  are  tired.' 

Mr.  Carwinion  obeyed  very  meekly,  and 
laid  his  thin,  trembling  hand  upon  the 
boy's  strong  arm. 

'  How  tall  and  strong  you  have  grown, 
lad !  They  will  be  proud  to  have  you  in  our 
army,  some  day,'  he  said,  leaning  lovingly 
against  his  companion. 

They  past  together  down  the  lane  from 
the  post-office,  a  few  brown  leaves  off  the 
fated  oak-tree  falling  around  them  as  they 
went,  while,  among  the  crisp  carpet  of 
dead  leaves  in  the  oak  copse,  the  white 
tails  of  two  inquisitive  rabbits,  startled  by 
their  footsteps,  disappeared. 

In  front  of  them  lay  the  village  and 
the  church  in  the  faint  sunshine,  with  the 
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brightly-tinted  autumnal  beech-trees  and 
box-hedges,  which  flourish  grandly  in  the 
chalk  soil,  making  a  background  of  colour 
for  the  old  grey  tower  and  the  thatched  roofs. 

'How  pretty  the  place  looks  in  the 
autumn,  sir!'  said  Chris,  oppressed  by 
the  silence,  and  making  the  first  remark 
which  occurred  to  him. 

'It  is  a  glorious  world,  boy !  But  our 
hearts,  and  the  terrible  fears  that  God  lets 
creep  into  them,  sometimes,  would  over- 
shadow a  paradise !' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  THE  LOWER  COPSE. 


I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow,  behind  the  little  wood. 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 
The  red-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood, 
And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask'd  her,  answers  '  Death.' 

Maud. 


Behind  the  church  at  Basildene  there  lay 
that  lonoj  stretch  of  pasture-land  that  has 
before  been  described,  in  which  the  fields 
were  cut  up  into  every  imaginable  shape 
and  size,  by  the  tall  hazel  hedges  that 
divided  them.  The  meadow-lands  were 
intersected,  here  and  there,  by  grassy  lanes, 
with  deep  ditches  on  either  side,  where,  in 
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sheltered  abundance  grew  hart's-tongue 
ferns,  and  tall  shield  ferns,  and,  among  the 
spring  curves  of  their  fronds,  peeped 
primroses  and  anemones.  In  the  autumn, 
bramble  sprays,  rich  in  red  leaves  and 
black  berries  lay  over  the  hedges,  varied, 
here  and  there,  by  the  dark-leaved  vines, 
and  bright  fruit  of  the  briony,  or  the 
clustered  berries  of  wild  guelder  rose. 
There  were  narrow  belts  of  beech-wood 
and  fir  plantation  among  these  meadows, 
that  the  Westernshire  people  call  copses, 
and  these  were  the  favourite  cover  for  the 
pheasants,  that  were  preserved  in  such 
ever  increasing  numbers  upon  the  Basildene 
estate. 

It  was  scarcely  likely  that  the  preserves 
on  an  estate  such  as  this,  over  which  the 
owner  seldom  shot,  should  not  have  great 
attractions  for   the   enterprising  poacher, 

h2 
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who  miglit  here  secure  very  profitable 
quantities  of  booty  with  little  risk  of 
detection. 

'  Where's  the  squire  T  Helston,  the  local 
policeman,  had  asked  Forest,  the  keeper, 
when  he  complained  to  him  of  his  sus- 
picion of  poachers. 

'  Shooting  pheasants  in  the  moon,  for  all  I 
know,'  the  keeper  replied,  j  ocosely.  He  was 
no  Westernshire  rustic,  and  he  prided  himself 
upon  the  superiority  of  his  repartee.  '  He 
don't  trouble  hisself  about  the  pheasants, 
for  all  I've  got  to  see  to  'em  so  careful- 
like.' 

Still  Forest  was  a  well-trained  keeper, 
with  all  the  instincts  of  his  craft  to  pre- 
serve game,  alive  or  dead,  in  the  possession 
of  its  lawful  owners  (himself  included  among 
the  latter). 

In  the  absence  of  his  master,  he  decided 
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to  meet  the  poachers  with  such  strong 
proofs  of  his  own  opinions,  as  might  be 
calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  birds 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

A  carefully-planned  attempt  to  capture 
the  poaching  gang  was  the  outcome  of 
the  keeper's  meditations,  and  a  chance 
meeting  with  Francis  Carwinion,  while 
Forest's  mind  was  charged  with  the 
details  of  his  project,  resulted  in  a  con- 
tagion of  enthusiasm  and  hatred  of  dis- 
honesty with  regard  to  game  preserves  on 
the  part  of  that  young  gentleman.  Out- 
rages against  the  game  laws,  Francis  was 
clearly  convinced  by  the  worthy  Forest, 
could  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  extreme 
rigour  of  a  county  magistrate,  who  might 
be  trusted  to  have  very  decided  opinions 
upon  this  point  in  law. 
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Forest's  anticipated  verdict  upon  the 
culprits  was  of  a  severity  that  might  be 
depended  upon,  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
generations  of  poachers.  But  there  is  a 
certain  natural  prejudice,  in  the  form  of 
an  ancient  proverb,  that,  strangely  enough, 
may  have  had  its  origin  when  game  laws 
were  stricter  than  now.  There  is  a  smack 
of  illicit  transaction  and  risk  in  the  very 
sound  of  the  proverb's  homely  diction, 
though  it  is  now  relegated  to  the  pages  of 
a  cookery-book.  Yet  the  accuracy  of  its 
sentiments  is  still  as  irresistible  as  ever : 
'First  catch  your  hare,  then  cook  him.' 

The  law,  however  willing  and  able,  is  a 
laggart  unless  you  make  a  beginning  for 
yourself.  It  told  Forest  it  would  serve 
his  captives  up  in  its  best  style,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  until  he  brought  them  to 
it.     This  portion  of  the  keeper's  duty  was 
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that  whicli  most  warmed  the  heart  of 
Francis  Carwinion  to  enthusiasm.  The 
law,  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
twelve  peaceful  citizens  and  a  country 
gentleman,  might  be  trusted  to  deal  justice 
to  the  malefactors  after  their  capture. 
Francis  undertook  to  bring  volunteers  to 
assist  in  the  catching  them. 

It  was  the  same  moon,  grown  a  very  little 
older  and  fuller,  as  that  which  had  witnessed 
Janet  and  Chris's  meeting  in  the  Piggotts' 
shrubbery,  that  lighted  the  vicarage  gar- 
den, when  Michael,  Francis,  and  young 
Jocelyn,  armed  with  a  promiscuous  collec- 
tion of  stout  walking-sticks,  set  out  to 
meet  Forest  and  Helston  and  their  attack- 
ing party  in  the  copse. 

Dulcie's  face  was  pale  in  the  moonlight, 
when  she  came  to  the  door  to  see  them 
start. 
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^  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  Michael/  she 
said;  but  her  voice  expressed  very  little 
hope  of  the  msh  being  realised. 

Chris  went  back  and  took  a  cloak  from 
the  hall-table. 

*  Come  through  the  garden,  and  see  us 
off,  over  the  fields,'  he  said,  wrapping  the 
cloak  round  her. 

Dulcie  smiled  a  plaintive  smile  of  pleas- 
ure at  the  attention,  and  followed,  walking 
behind  with  him  through  the  churchyard. 
When  they  came  to  the  gate,  she  stopped, 
and  Michael  and  Francis  turned  to  kiss 
their  hands,  and  tell  her  to  '  cheer  up,' 
they  should  be  '  all  right,  and  back  in  no 
time.' 

Chris  lingered  a  moment  longer  to  draw 
the  cloak  closer  round  her,  letting  his 
hand  rest  upon  her  shoulder,  as  he  did  it, 
with  a  touch   that  sent  her  back  to  the 
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house  with  a  foolish  glow  of  happiness 
making  her  heart  beat  fast.  Chris  only 
meant  to  be  kind  to  her,  to  make  up  for 
her  brother's  disregard  of  her  anxiety. 
His  heart  was  tender,  and  could  not 
endure  to  see  any  human  being  anxious  or 
unhappy,  without  exerting  the  power  that 
lay  in  him  for  their  relief.  And,  besides, 
Dulcie  had  been  very  good  to  him  that 
day,  and  had  saved  him  from,  he  knew 
not  exactly  what,  and  gratitude  was  a 
natural  consequence,  though  the  memory 
of  Janet's  pretty  face  might  by  no  means 
be  obliterated.  Chris,  dear  reader,  was 
but  nineteen,  and  the  sense  of  power 
possessed  by  his  quick  graceful  ways,  and 
good  looks,  was  a  newly-discovered  force 
to  him,  with  which  he  meant  to  injure  no 
one,  though  he  took  a  delight  in  using  it 
to  the  utmost. 
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If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  you 
despise  my  boy  hero,  I  have  failed  very 
signally  in  depicting  his  character  to  you. 
His  was  a  nature  so  made  up  of  broken 
lights  and  shades,  that  the  strong  force  of 
contrasting  traits  was  lost  among  their 
abundance.  An  innate  gracious  loveable- 
ness,  combined  with  an  intense  desire  to 
please,  were  perhaps  the  ruling  features  of 
his  disposition.  He  had  no  thought  of 
being  insincere,  yet  the  vivid  sympathy  of 
his  nature  made  present  troubles,  and  joys, 
and  present  companions,  to  take  precedence 
over  absent  ones. 

Dulcibel  went  back  to  the  house,  and 
stood  in  the  open  doorway,  her  cloak  still 
wrapped  around  her.  She  was  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  a  feeling  of  im- 
patience with  herself,  for  being  so  agitated 
at  what  Chris  had  related  to  her  concern- 
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ing  his  late  doings,  mingled,  in  a  trouble- 
some way,  with  the  serene  feeling  of  satis- 
fied happiness,  which  his  kindness  at  first 
had  aroused. 

It  was  very  mild  and  warm  for  late 
October.  The  wind  had  an  oppressive 
dampness  in  it,  as  it  swung  the  pink 
monthly  roses  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  porch.  Dulcie  rested  her  hand 
upon  the  trellis-work,  and  leaned,  and  looked 
up  at  the  stars.     There  is 

'  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
Which  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only, 
As  the  mists  resemble  rain  ;' 

and  perhaps  a  country  maiden,  who  has 
wider  views  than  the  limited  horizon  of 
her  daily  life,  and  who  has  a  very  loving 
heart,  and  a  very  narrow  sphere  for  her 
affection's  scope,  best  understands  what  is 
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that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  of  which  the 
poet  sings. 

Presently  the  vicar  came  out  into  the 
porch,  and  stood  with  her.  It  was  one  of 
Mr.  Carwinion's  unfortunate  propensities, 
to  be  loquacious  at  a  time  when  other 
people  were  more  inclined  for  silence.  He 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  absent- 
minded  excitableness  of  the  afternoon. 

^Wont  you  take  cold,  Dulcibel?'  he 
began,  in  his  querulous,  thin  voice.  '  It  is 
very  late  in  the  year,  for  standing  about 
out  of  doors  in  the  evening  ;'  and  Dulcie's 
quiet  reply,  without  turning  to  him, — '  I 
have  this  wrap,  father,' — did  not  deter  him 
from  continuing :  ^  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
see  Chris  again.  I  really  believe  the  boy 
is  very  attached  to  us,  else  why  should  he 
come  to  us,  of  all  people?' 

Mr.  Carwinion's  daughter  did  not  reply  to 
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this  remark.  She  felt  indisposed  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  concerning  Chris's  evident 
partiality  for  the  inmates  of  the  vicarage, 
just  then  ;  so  she  remained  silent,  watching 
how  the  moonlight  was  slanting  through 
the  trellis-work,  and  falling  in  little  broken 
beams  upon  her  father's  silver  hair.  How 
she  wished,  with  most  unfilial  longing, 
that  he  would  go  inside  and  leave  her 
alone. 

'  I  hope  they  won't  come  to  any  harm  in 
the  copse,'  she  remarked,  at  last,  anxious, 
since  she  must  talk,  to  speak  upon  any 
subject  but  Chris. 

'  Harm  in  the  copse !  How  could  they  ? 
Helston  is  with  them,  and  Forest.  There 
is  no  danger,  is  there  ?  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  I  Dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  harm,  Dulcibel  ?' 

*0h,    father,    what    should    I    mean? 
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There  is  the  chance  of  their  getting  some 
hard  blows,  since  they  went  prepared  to 
give  some — I  meant  nothing  but  that.' 

Dulcie  saw  that  her  father  had  not  en- 
tertained any  misgivings,  and  so,  being  un- 
willing to  rouse  any  in  him,  she  went  into 
the  house,  and  brought  a  camp-stool,  and 
came  and  sat  near  him  in  the  porch,  and 
tried  to  talk  on  other  subjects  to  divert  his 
mind.  For  herself,  she  felt  she  could  not 
go  in  doors  to  settle  down  to  any  work, 
while  the  others  were  away  in  possible 
danger ;  therefore  she  sat  on  in  the  porch, 
and  watched  the  rain  clouds  gathering  round 
the  moon,  and  talked  upon  common-place 
matters  with  her  father,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  throbbing  heart  and  anxious 
mind. 

The  clouds  darkened  over  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  disappeared  one  by  one  behind 
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them,  and  still  Mr.  Carwinion  and  his 
daughter  sat  on,  and  no  one  came  back 
from  the  copse. 

'  It  is  growing  perfectly  dark,'  said  Mr. 
Carwinion,  at  last.    '  I  think  I  shall  go  in.' 

Meanwhile,  in  the  beech-copse  beyond 
the  church  lane,  the  young  men  had  found 
Forest  and  his  assistant  forces,  four  strong, 
— another  keeper  and  two  policemen — 
mustered,  and  waiting  for  them. 

'  It's  like  this,  sir,'  said  Helston,  the 
Basildene  policeman,  who  was  evidently 
very  satisfied  by  this  addition  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  attacking  party,  taking  Michael 
confidentially  apart.  '  Our  plans  is  these  : 
Mr.  Forest,  and  Deans,  and  me  is  to  go  round 
the  back  of  the  copse,  toward  Miles's  field. 
That's  wur  the  pheasants  roots.  If  there's 
poachers  any  wur,  that's  wur  they'll  be, 
Mr.    Forest   says,    sir.     If  they  wants  to 
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make  off  when  they  sees  us,  as  I  don't 
doubt  they  will,  they'll  not  go  by  Miles's 
field,  that  'ud  only  lead  'em  into  the  water- 
meadows  and  swamps,  and  they  won't  want 
to  go  home  that  way,  I'm  thinkin'.  So, 
they'll  cut  for  the  copse,  and  come  up  the 
lane,  and  make  for  Westerbury,  this  side, 
I'm  thinkin'.  Now,  Mr.  Michael,  if  you, 
and  your  brother,  and  this  gentleman,' 
indicating  Chris  by  an  easy  gesture  of  the 
thumb,  which  did  duty  for  better  manners 
in  the  moonlight,  '  and  the  other  sergeant 
here,  will  keep  round  close  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  in  the  ditch  round  the  copse. — 
He's  quite  dry,  sir,  that  ditch  is. — When  we 
drives  'em  forward,  you'll  have  a  chance  o' 
surprisin'  them,  I'm  thinkin'.' 

Helston  appeared  overcome  by  his  own  stra- 
tegic brilliancy,  and  looked  round  for  appro- 
val. Michael  had  followed  his  plan  carefully. 
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'  I  understand,  Helston.  You  are  to 
beat  up  the  game,  and  we  are  to  secure  it. 
A  very  good  plan.  But  what  about  these 
Westerbury  poachers  ?  Are  they  likely  to 
carry  guns,  and  to  make  much  resistance  ? 
We  ought  to  be  prepared.'  . 

'  That  I  can't  say,  sir.  Mr.  Forest,  he 
have  brought  his  firearms.  We  hear  tell 
of  poachers  making  rough  work  o'  folks 
sometimes,  don't  us  ?  Like  enough  these 
fellows  '11  show  fight,  if  they  finds  out  how 
we've  trapped  'em.  I  know  that  plan  will 
trap  'em,  too,  Mr.  Francis,  if  we  waits^long 
enough.' 

'  It's  up  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Helston.  But,  come  along !  Don't  lose 
any  more  time  talking,  Mike.  While  the 
grass  grows,  the  pheasants  are  bagged,  as 
a  perverted  proverb  hath  it.  Come  on, 
Chris  I     We'll  hold  the  trenches,  and  cut 
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off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  Helston 
shall  be  made  police  inspector  for  the 
county,  afterwards.  The  sergeant  here, 
's  going  to  keep  the  lane,  Mike,  and  you 
and  I  will  go  along  the  edge  of  the  copse. 
Mike,  you  take  the  top  end,  post  of  honour, 
age  before  honesty,  you  know  !  Now,  keep 
quiet,  boys,  and  be  prepared  to  stay  where 
you  are,  until  this  time  to-morrow,  without 
seeing  anyone,  and  catch  who  catch  can, 
when  the  enemy  does  come  along.  Michael, 
or  it  doesn't  matter  who,  taking  the 
hindermost.' 

Forest  gave  a  low  chuckle  at  his  ally's 
random  wit,  as  the  party  se23arated  ;  Hel- 
ston, Deans  (the  other  keeper),  and  he 
going  off  in  the  direction  of  the  water- 
meadows,  round  the  far  end  of  the  copse, 
and  the  remaining  party  posting  themselves 
according  to  Francis's  suggestion.     A  very 
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long  time  of  silence  and  inaction  followed. 

Michael  liad  rolled  himself  into  the  least 
possible  compass  in  the  leaf-strewn  ditch 
that  skirted  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood 
to  that  round  which  the  advance-party 
was  penetrating,  while  Chris,  in  the  wood 
above  him,  was  concealed  in  the  shadow  of 
a  large  beech-tree  about  fifty  yards  to  his 
left.  Francis  was  nearest  to  the  police- 
man, at  the  village  end  of  the  wood  that 
abutted  on  the  lane.  When  his  eagerness 
would  allow  him  to  be  still,  he  hid  himself 
on  a  level  with  Chris  at  the  top  of  the 
dyke,  among  some  brushwood. 

Fortunately  for  them  the  moon  was 
behind  the  copse,  and  a  deep  belt  of 
shadow  lay  over  the  part  in  which  they 
were  hiding,  and  on  to  the  open  field 
beyond.  Forest  and  his  assistants  were 
evidently  managing  their  manoeuvre  very 
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skilfully.  A  silence  reigned  over  the 
wood,  broken  only  by  tbe  occasional  harsh 
voice  of  a  night-jar  in  the  fir-trees,  or  the 
distant  hooting  of  a  tawny  owl. 

The  wind  crept  through  the  underwood 
and  fluttered  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves,  and 
moved  the  top  branches  of  the  beech-trees 
with  a  creaking  sound  that  made  them 
seem  to  be  going  to  break  off  presently. 
The  thousand  minute  sounds  of  woodland 
insect  life,  rasping,  tapping,  or  rustlings 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  tension  of 
breathless  expectancy.  Any  noise  would 
have  been  audible  for  miles  round,  and  yet 
there  was  no  sign  or  sound  of  the  presence 
of  any  human  being.  When  one  of  Scuda- 
more's  shooting-dogs,  at  the  distant  Tower 
House,  presently  began  to  howl  uneasily 
at  the  moon,  it  seemed  like  an  interruption 
which  must  immediately  be  silenced. 
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'  I  say,  this  is  getting  monotonous.  What 
a  joke  if  there  are  no  poachers,  after  all !' 

Francis  had  ventured  from  his  post  near 
enough  to  Chris  to  whisper.  As  he  moved 
back  he  saw  a  shadow  flit  behind  one  of 
the  ghost-like  grey  beech  trunks. 

'  Look  out !'  he  whispered,  rather  louder. 
'  There's  some  one  behind  you,  Chris.' 

But  Jocelyn's  attention  had  been  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment,  and  he  was  taken 
unawares  when  a  man  sprang  from  the 
copse,  across  the  dyke,  into  the  open  field, 
not  ten  yards  to  his  right,  and  began  to 
run  away  in  the  direction  of  Westerbury, 
skirting  the  wood  so  as  to  keep  himself  in 
the  shadow,  and  going  towards  the  place 
where  Michael  was  stationed. 

Chris  refrained  from  calling  out  to 
Michael,  as,  by  so  doing,  he  would  have 
warned  the  fugitive.     He  stood  irresolute, 
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whether  to  join  in  the  pursuit  or  to 
wait  for  the  probable  arrival  of  some 
more  of  the  ^ang.  His  thoughts  were 
diverted,  and  the  decision  made  for  him, 
by  a  rustling  sound  among  the  near 
branches. 

Francis,  now  very  much  upon  the  alert, 
after  missing  the  first  man,  had  almost 
seized  the  figure  which  was  trying  to  creep 
past  him,  when  he  caught  his  foot  in  a 
wire  the  poacher  had  purposely  let  fall, 
and  stumbled. 

'•  Confound  it,'  said  Francis,  picking  him- 
self up  and  kicking  his  feet  free  from  the 
trap  ;  'just  my  luck  again.' 

By  this  time  the  second  man  had  leaped 
the  dyke,  and  was  making  ofi",  with  Chris 
after  him,  in  hot  pursuit.  Francis  sprang 
over  too,  and  followed. 

The  poacher  was  a  tall,  powerful  man, 
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and  ran  well,  though  he  was  burdened  by 
a  gun  and  a  bundle  of  wires,  and,  in  spite 
of  Chris's  doing  his  best  pace,  it  seemed 
likely  enough  that  the  man  would  get 
away,  when  things  suddenly  took  a  fresh 
aspect.  Michael  turned  from  his  pursuit 
of  the  first  fugitive  (who  had  managed  to 
double  away  from  him  into  the  wood), 
and  joined  in  the  race  with  Chris. 

Thus  stopped  in  his  way  towards 
Westerbury,  the  man  was  compelled  to 
take  the  middle  course,  and  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  The  three  came 
out  now  in  the  broad  moonlight,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  the  wood,  and  it  was  clear 
almost  as  day.  The  poacher  heard  them, 
gaining  upon  him,  and  there  loomed  in 
front  the  high  paling  of  the  Tower  House 
park  for  him  to  climb.  His  capture 
seemed  inevitable.   He  stopped  and  turned. 
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Michael  suddenly  stopped  too,  and 
shouted,  '  Look  out,  Chris !  For  God's 
sake,  stop  !'  For  the  Westerbury  man  had 
put  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  taking 
deliberate  aim  at  his  pursuer.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  second.  Chris,  in  his  eagerness, 
never  saw  him,  nor  stopped.  He  heard 
Michael's  voice,  confused  with  other  shout- 
ing, and  the  report  of  a  gun.  Then — he 
ran  on  a  step  or  two  farther.  A  sort  of 
wonder  rushed  through  his  mind  whether 
anyone  had  been  hurt,  before  he  felt  a 
sharp  agony  in  his  knee,  and  fell  over. 
The  moonlight  seemed  to  rush  across  his 
eyes  with  a  burning  glare,  the  black  tree- 
trunks  swam  round,  and  then — all  grew 
blurred  and  dark. 

The  two  Carwinions  were  both  at  his 
side  in  a  minute ;  they  left  the  pursuit  of 
the  poachers  to  the  policemen  and  keepers, 
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wlio  knew  nothing  of  wliat  had  occurred 
till  some  time  afterwards  they  came  back 
with  two  captives  to  inquire  who  had  fired 
the  gun. 

'Has  he  killed  him?'  asked  Francis, 
taking  off  Chris's  cap,  and  looking  into  the 
face  which  might  have  been  that  of  death, 
so  ghastly  it  seemed  in  the  moonlight. 

'  I  think  he  has  fainted.  It  is  his  right 
leg  that  is  hurt.  We  must  see  if  we  can 
tie  the  artery,  or  this  hoemorrhage  will  be 
the  death  of  him.  Give  me  your  hand- 
kerchief, Francis.' 

Michael  was  stripping  away  the  trouser  as 
he  spoke,  while  Francis  went  forward,  and 
rested  the  limp  head  against  his  shoulder. 

'  Poor  Chris  !'  Michael  muttered,  two  or 
three  times  to  himself,  as  he  and  Francis 
did  what  they  could  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
and  passed  a  very  terrible  ten  minutes  of 
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suspense,  during  their  exertions,  before 
assistance  came  in  the  shape  of  Deans,  the 
under-keeper,  who  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  a  gate  to  carry  the  injured  lad 
home  upon. 

'  They've  got  the  man  as  did  this  job,' 
Deans  remarked,  with  some  satisfaction, 
when  he  came  back,  dragging  a  hurdle. 
'  T'  Milcot  policeman  had  him  up  top  o'  t' 
lane,  and  Helston  and  he's  got  him  in 
custody  safe  enough.' 

Michael  threw  his  coat  upon  the  hurdle, 
and  together  he  and  Francis  raised  the 
inanimate  form  on  to  it. 

'  Steady  !  steady  !  Don't  jar  him  !  Be 
gentle !  It  will  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  even  when  we  do  get  him  home.' 

It  was  a  poor  satisfaction  just  then  to 
know  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed  was 
in  custody. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  FOR  THOSE  IN  PERIL.' 

'  Dear  God,'  she  cried,  '  and  must  we  see 
AU  blissful  things  depart  from  us,  or  e'er  we  goto  Thee? 
We  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood,  or  hear  Thee  in  the 

wind  ? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us,  ere  we  see  the  light 

behind  V 
Ay,  sooth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal  to  need  Thee  on 

the  road, 
But,  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb  that  crieth  not  on 

God!' 

The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary. 

Mr.  Carwinion  had  gone  in  doors,  yet 
Dulcibel  still  lingered  in  the  porch  for  a 
few  minutes,  till  a  heavy  cloud  quite 
covered  up  the  moon.  Then,  as  it  was 
dark,    and   a  few   heavy   raindrops   were 
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beginning  to  fall,  and  no  sign  came  of  the 
return  of  anyone,  she  went  into  the  house 
also. 

That  strange  feeling  of  indescribable 
•dread,  which  sometimes  precedes  a  great 
misfortune — or,  at  least,  that  we  remember 
so  vividly,  when  once  the  misfortune 
has  befallen  us, — would  not  allow  her 
to  go  to  the  drawing-room  to  wait  with 
Miss  Mellor.  Dulcie  lighted  a  candle, 
and  went  up  to  her  room.  Mechani- 
cally, she  went  to  her  mirror,  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  which  the  wind  had 
blown  about.  As  she  stood  at  the  toilet- 
table,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  Manual  of  De- 
votion, portions  of  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  daily  by  way  of  prayers. 
Dulcie,  though  a  clergyman's  daughter, — I 
was  almost  tempted  to  say,  because  she 
was  a  clergyman's  daughter, — was  not  of  a 
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spontaneously  religious  disposition.  In 
religion,  she  ^  lived  by  law,  acting  the  law 
she  lived  by '  conscientiously.  Religion  was 
no  active  element  in  her  daily  life.  The 
prayers  she  said  were  generally  ready- 
made  ones,  and  mostly  taken  from  the 
little  manual  which  had  been  compiled  by 
a  tractarian  friend  of  her  father.  She 
repeated  them  daily  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, but  it  rarely  occurred  to  her  to 
inquire,  when  once  they  were  made, 
whether  the  petitions  she  offered  met 
with  any  fulfilment.  Prayer  was  conse- 
quently no  great  solace  nor  influence 
with  her,  as  a  rule. 

Now,  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror, 
and  her  eyes  lighted  on  the  much-used 
red  cover  of  the  '  Devotional  Manual,' 
she  mechanically  took  it  up.  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  her  feelings  to  be  able  to  pray, 
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still  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  do  so  in  her 
own  words.  She  turned  to  the  index. 
'  For  those  in  Peril,'  that  was  the  prayer 
she  needed,  and  found  the  page.  Then, 
kneeling  down  before  the  toilet-table,  with 
the  candle  flickering  in  the  draught  from 
the  window  near,  she  repeated  the  words 
of  the  prayer,  which  petitioned,  in  vague 
and  beautiful  language,  that  those  in  any 
sort  of  dan  O'er  mio^ht  be  delivered  from 
the  same,  especially  N  or  M. 

Dulcie  closed  the  book  with  an  unsat- 
isfied feeling,  and  rose  from  her  knees. 
There  was  moonlisrht  streamino;  ao^ain 
through  the  window,  for  the  dark  cloud, 
that  had  induced  her  to  come  indoors,  had 
passed  over,  with  nothing  but  a  few  fitful 
drops  of  rain.  So  Dulcie  blew  out  her 
candle,  and  threw  wide  open  the  window- 
sash,  and  leaned  out. 
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Through  the  stillness,  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  wind,  she  fancied,  presently, 
that  she  heard  shouting,  and  then,  quite 
loudly,  there  followed  the  report  of  a  gun. 
Her  heart  seemed  to  throb  up  in  her  throat 
at  the  sound,  and  the  hand  that  rested 
•upon  the  window-sill  shook.  She  fell 
upon  her  knees  once  more,  this  time  with 
a  wild  entreaty  of  passionate  prayer. 

'  0  God,  keep  my  brothers  from  harm. 
Grant  that  there  has  been  no  accident  to 
them,  and  bring  them  safely  back  to  me, 
and  dear  Chris,  too,  for  the  love  of  Christ. 
Amen.' 

The  hurried  words  had  more  of  fierce 
command  than  of  supplication  in  them  ; 
Dulcie  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  say- 
ing as  she  knelt :  she  was  only  painfully 
conscious  of  a  great  dread,  suggested  to 
her  by  a  heart  that  seemed  to  be  throbbing 
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wildly  in  every  pulse  of  her  body,  and  an 
anticipation  of  a  climax  that  could  not  now 
be  much  longer  delayed. 

Coming  downstairs  again,  she  found  that 
the  servants  had  locked  the  front  door  for 
the  night,  so  she  went  round  to  the  door 
opening  into  the  back  garden,  and  un- 
latched it  softly.  There  was  still  the  dead 
silence  of  night  over  everything.  Dulcie 
always  associated  her  first  knowledge  of 
the  accident  with  the  tapping  of  the  ivy- 
leaves  moving  in  the  wind  around  the 
garden-door,  and  the  shadows  over  the 
cucumber-frames,  which  she  stood  watch- 
ing, before  Francis  came  to  break  the  news. 
He  came  up  quietly,  as  bearers  of  ill-news 
often  will,  to  reassure  those  who  have,  as 
yet,  no  need  of  reassurance.  Dulcie's  fears 
were  almost  allayed  when  she  saw  him,  it 
was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  the  gun  go 
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off,  and  Francis  came  so  firmly  and  quietly 
towards  her. 

'  Where  are  the  others,  Francis  ?  Why 
have  you  come  back  alone  ?'  she  inquired. 

'There's  been  an  accident,  dear.  Chris 
is  hurt.  Hush,  don't  make  a  fuss  !'  he  said, 
speaking  low.  '  You  must  help  me.  Is 
there  a  room  ready  they  can  take  him  to  ? 
They're  close  here.  He  can  go  to  mine, 
if  there  isn't.  He  is  shot — rather  badly. 
Dulcie  dear,  you  must  be  brave  and  calm. 
It  all  depends  on  you.  Mellor  and  father 
are  sure  to  get  excited,  and  we  must  have 
some  one  with  a  steady  head  to  help.' 

'  Is  he  killed  ?  Tell  me  that !  Is  Chris 
dead  ?      Speak, — tell  me,  Francis  !' 

Her  brother  put  both  his  hands  upon 
her  shoulders. 

'Dulcie  dear,  you  will  be  brave,  and 
not  get  frightened.     You  can  do  so  much 
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for  us,  if  you  will.  Chris  isn't  killed.  I 
am  telling  you  truly.  He  has  been  shot 
badly,  above  his  knee,  and  he  isn't  con- 
scious, poor  chap.  But  you  mustn't  think 
he's  dead  when  you  see  him.  Go  and  take 
some  candles  up  to  his  room,  and  make 
things  ready.  Here  they  are,  coming  up 
now.  We  must  tell  father  and  the  Mellor 
afterwards.  Don't  wait,  Dulcie  ;  get  some 
lights.' 

Francis  pressed  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  kindly,  and  then  with  a  little 
push  forward,  as  if  telling  her  to  go.  Dul- 
cie made  a  brave  effort  at  self-control,  and 
ran  upstairs  to  light  the  candles,  her 
knees  trembling  beneath  her  as  she  went. 
Coming  out  into  the  corridor  from  Chris's 
room,  she  encountered  Michael  and  Helston 
with  their  burden. 

'  Can  I,  may  I,  do  anything  ?     Is  there 
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anything  I  can  get,  Michael  ?'  she  asked, 
renewing  her  efforts  at  bravery  almost 
without  eiFect,  when  she  saw  poor  Chris's 
deadly  pale  face,  and  the  gruesome  signs  of 
the  disaster. 

^  You  must  tell  father  about  it,  and  keep 
him  from  coming  up.  I  can  see  to  every- 
thing  with  Helston  and  Frank,  till  Forest 
comes  back  from  Westerbury  with  Dr. 
Moore.     If  you  can  manage  father ' 

*  Can't  I  do  anything  for  him  T  looking 
again  at  Chris,  with  an  imploring  accent 
in  her  voice,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
help. 

'Yes — the  brandy — I  forgot  that.  He 
must  have  some  before  we  move  him  again. 
Get  that  at  once,  dear.' 

For  quick-sighted  Michael  saw  how  his 
sister  was  nerving  herself  to  be  strong, 
and  readily  gave  her  the  chance  to  do  some 
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thing  more  congenial  than  merely  soothing 
her  father  s  restlessness. 

Dulcie  returned  quickly  with  the  brandy, 
and  handed  it  in  to  Michael,  who  opened 
the  door  of  Chris's  room  a  very  little  way 
to  take  it.  The  light  fell  upon  her  brother's 
hands  as  he  did  so,  and  then  Dulcie 
saw  how  stained  they  were,  and  how  his 
wristbands  were  smeared  with  blood.  But 
she  had  so  far  conquered  her  feeling  of 
trembling  excitement,  that  the  sight  did 
not  overcome  her  then.  She  went  and 
found  her  father,  and  told  him  cahnlv 
what  had  happened,  as  far  as  she  knew,  in 
an  almost  matter-of-fact  voice,  soothing 
his  agitation,  and  reassuring  him  far  more 
than  her  own  hopes  justified. 

'  Don't  go  to  them,  father.  Michael  is 
there,  and  Francis  and  Helston  are  with 
him.     We  neither  of  us  can   do  any  good. 
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I  think  Dr.  Moore  must  be  here  soon,  and 
then  we  shall  know  the  worst.' 

Mr.  Carwinion  paced  the  study  floor, 
which  only  a  few  hours  before  Chris  had 
trodden  in  his  strong,  wrathful  impatience. 
He  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands, 
clapping  them  together  in  a  manner  that 
frightened  his  quiet  daughter. 

'  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this  !  That 
it  should  come  to  this  !  Lionel  Jocelyn's 
son  to  be  killed  under  my  roof!  The 
Jocelyns  always  die  through  accidents. 
Lionel  was  killed,  and  now  Chris.  It  is 
my  fault !  He  should  never  have  gone 
with  them.  I  say  he  is  killed!  He  is 
killed  !  He  is  going  to  die !  Don't  talk 
to  me,  child,  it  is  useless.  Useless.  Don't 
lie  to  deceive  me.  You  cannot  do  it.  I 
know  the  worst  1' 

The  clasped  hands  were  unclasped  once 
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more,  and  Mr.  Carwinion  flung  himself 
into  a  chair,  buried  his  head  in  his  arms 
upon  the  table,  and  broke  into  sobs. 

'  Father  dear,  hear  me  !     Chris  isn't  as 

much   hurt   as   you    think.     Michael  has 

tied  the  artery,  and  Dr.   Moore  must  be 

here  very  soon  now.     Chris   isn't  dying, 

Michael  said  particularly  that  he  wasn't 

dying;  that  we  mustn't  think  that.'     Dul- 

cie  rose  up  from  her  own  limp  attitude  of 

trouble,  and  came  and  laid  her  timid  hand 

upon  her  father's  shoulder,  an  action  she 

had  never  ventured  upon  in  her  life  before. 

'  Couldn't  you  say  some  prayer  for  Chris, 

father  ?     There  is  time  for  his   life  to  be 

saved  yet,  even  if  he  is  dying.'     The  timid, 

plaintive  voice  reached  John   Carwinion's 

ear,  like  the  voice  in  a  dream. 

He  started,  and  sat  up. 

'  Let   us   pray !'   he   said,   in    the  same 
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voice  witli  whicli  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
commending  their  petitions  to  his  con- 
gregation in  church. 

Dulcibel  knelt  by  his  chair,  and  her 
father,  putting  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  upon  her  shoulder,  repeated  the 
collect  from  the  Litany  that  begins  : 

*  We  humbly  beseech  thee,  0  Father, 
mercifully  to  look  upon  our  infirmities, 
and  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  turn  from 
us  all  those  evils  that  we  most  righteously 
have  deserved ' 

A  little  involuntary  sob  broke  from 
Dulcie,  as  the  prayer  went  on ;  she  was 
praying  with  her  whole  heart,  but  the 
words,  chosen  probably  at  random,  from 
their  connection  with  the  preluding, '  Let 
us  pray,'  which  spoke  of  '  evils  which  we 
most  righteously  have  deserved,'  sent  a 
sharp,  self-accusing  stab  through  Dulcie's 
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over-strung  feelings.  Was  this  an  evil 
whicli  she  had  '  most  righteously  deserved,' 
against  which  she  had  no  right  nor  hope 
to  petition?  If  a  stern  judge,  indeed, 
knew  all  the  thoughts  that  had  been  in 
her  heart  to-day  !  Two  hot  tears  brimmed 
over  from  her  throbbing  eyes,  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  unrestrained. 

Mr.  Carwinion  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  presence ;  he  went  on  from  one  prayer 
to  another,  until  he  had  finished  the 
Litany  service,  repeating  the  thanksgiving 
prayer,  and  that  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  till 
he  came  to  the  concluding  benediction  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause  : 

'Ah,  my  poor  Dulcibel,  my  poor  Dulci- 
bel;'  and  Dulcie,  glancing  up  in  answer  to 
her  name,  imagined  that  her  father  must 
be  talking  in  his  sleep,  for   his  eyes  were 
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closed,  and  he  evidently  had  not  meant  to 
address  her.  She  knelt  on  some  time 
longer  by  him,  the  tumbled  fair  hair  lying 
over  the  old  man's  black  coat-sleeve,  till 
presently  the  heaviness  of  his  breathing 
convinced  her  that  he  really  slept. 

Then  she  crept  away  to  the  corridor, 
outside  the  injured  boy's  room,  and  listened 
to  assure  herself  that  Dr.  Moore  had,  at 
last,  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONTRASTS. 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  over  weep, 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

There  never  was  any  actual  fear  of  Chris's 
dyin^  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries,  after 
that  first  night  of  indefinite  dread.  Dr. 
Moore  at  once  relieved  every  anxiety 
upon  that  score ;  but  it  was  several  days 
before  he  could  decide  whether  the  in- 
jured leg  might  not  have  to  be  amputate    , 
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The  wound  was  just  above  the  knee,  and 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  remove  the 
shot,  without  permanently  injuring  the 
joint. 

*  Kill  me  off  at  once,  if  you  must,  with 
probing  for  them,  but  don't  save  a  life  for 
me,  that  I  shall  have  to  drag  about  on  one 
leg,'  Chris  entreated;  and  the  lad's  feverish 
resistance  to  the  operation,  as  much  deter- 
mined the  surgeon  against  it,  as  his  own 
opinion. 

Operation  after  operation  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  shot,  consequently,  had  to  take 
place,  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  sufficient- 
ly recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  accident 
to  allow  them  ;  and  every  operation,  again 
threw  back  and  prostrated  the  unlucky 
sufferer,  whose  anxiety  of  mind  told  con- 
siderably upon  his  bodily  prosperity. 

'  Do  you  think,  after  all,  doctor,  I  shall 
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have  to  make  up  my  mind  to  be  lame  for 
the  rest  of  my  life?'  Chris  asked,  one  day, 
when  one  of  the  probing  operations  had 
proved  ineffectual  to  remove  a  troublesome 
fraction  of  lead.  I  want  to  know  the  worst ! 
I'm  prepared.     So  don't  mind  telling  me.' 

'  We  must  get  all  the  shot  out,  my  boy. 
We  mustn't  give  up  for  a  failure  or  two  ; 
and  then,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you 
get  a  stiff  knee.  There's  no  damage  done 
yet  to  the  joint,  we  hope.' 

'  But  shall  I  be  lame,  doctor  ?  Tell  me 
that !' 

'  If  you  get  your  knee  stiff,  of  course 
you  will.  But  you're  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  do  that.  We  will  have  you 
straight,  and  strong  again,  in  time  for  you 
to  get  into  Sandhurst,  if  you  don't  fret 
yourself  It's  worrying,  I  verily  believe, 
that  keeps  you  back.' 
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'  Sandhurst !  I  shall  be  too  old  when 
the  next  chance  comes.  I've  missed  the 
exam.  I  was  going  up  for.' 

'  Then  you'll  need  to  oret  in  through  the 
militia,  and  a  long  way  the  best  way,  too  ! 
Don't  you  worry  yourself  over  trifles,  or 
you'll  be  as  lame  as  Mrs.  Scudamore's 
donkey,  and  a  good  pair  with  it !  Get  up 
your  strength  instead.  Pitch  into  Miss 
Mellor's  beef-tea  and  jellies,  and  I'll  come 
round  and  have  another  look  after  that 
shot  in  a  day  or  two.  Good-bye,  my  boy. 
Don't  try  to  walk  yet,  for  heaven's  sake  !' 

'  I  wonder  what  he  means?  Does  Moore 
say  anything  about  my  knee  to  you,  Dul- 
cie  ?'  Chris  inquired,  after  the  doctor  had 
left  that  day. 

'  He  says  you'll  have  to  be  very  careful, 
and  that  you  mustn't  try  to  walk  for  weeks 
yet.  But,  I  believe,  he  quite  thinks  he  will 
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he  able  to  get  you  all  right  again,  by-and- 
by,  if  only  all  the  shot  can ' 

*  Yes,  that's  about  it  !  If  the  shot  are 
taken  out,  and  if  the  joint  doesn't  get 
stiff,  and  if  I'm  not  suddenly  overcome  by 
an  impulse  to  take  up  my  bed  and  walk 
within  the  next  few  years,  I  may,  in  my 
old  age,  perhaps  be  able  to  get  along  with- 
out crutches.' 

There  was  no  accent  of  impatience  in 
Chris's  voice,  only  a  wistful  tone  of  half  mock 
complaint.  He  was  the  most  patient  and  good- 
tempered  of  invalids  during  the  long  weeks 
of  his  imprisonment ;  his  bright,  happy  eyes 
beaming  all  the  bluer  and  larger  for  their 
dark,  surrounding  circles,  and  the  lost 
-colour  of  his  face.  From  the  servants 
upwards  at  the  vicarage  he  made  many 
willing  slaves,  whether  by  his  looks  or  by 
his   manner,  or   from   sheer    pity  at    the 
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sight  of  him,  those   who   were   only  too 
ready  to  serve  him  never  exactly  knew. 

But,  under  the  serene,  outward  air  of 
easily-satisfied  contentment,  Chris  hid  at 
the  time  a  restless  anxiety  about  himself 
that  sometimes,  in  the  winter  twilights 
during  his  long  convalescence,  if  he  were 
alone  with  Michael  or  with  Dulcie,  would 
find  expression. 

'  What  a  miserable  business  that  End- 
bourne  afikir  was  !'  he  would  say.  '  Just 
look  how  it  has  ended !  Probably  Tm 
ruined  for  life  through  it.  It  was  an  un- 
lucky turn  of  fate  that  brought  me  here, 
just  in  time  for  the  poacher  to  shoot  me  ! 
It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  think  the  fellow 
is  doing  his  twenty  years  for  it,  if  he's 
crippled  me  for  the  remainder  of  mine. 
How  disgusted  the  people  in  India  must 
be  !     Sir  Eustace  will  think  his  step-son  an 
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unpromising  bad  lot.  I  suppose  he  will 
wash  his  hands  of  me  entirely  now  I  never 
can  get  into  Sandhurst.  Poor  old  Bulti- 
taft,  too  !  I'm  sorry  I  have  disappointed 
him.  I  really  believe  he  wanted  to  get  me 
out  to  Rattee.  Heigho,  Michael!  What 
are  the  trades  a  cripple  can  turn  to? 
Tailoring — what  else?  I'm  not  handy 
enough  with  my  fingers  to  make  a  good 
snip.' 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
letters  from  India  at  last  arrived,  the  tone 
of  Sir  Eustace  Kitson's  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  his  step-son's  accident  was  one 
of  resentment  and  impatience  that  Chris 
should  have  placed  himself  in  the  com- 
promising position  that  brought  the  mis- 
fortune upon  him,  rather  than  of  sympathy 
and  concern  in  his  illness. 

*  We  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Carwinion  to 
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decide  what  you  had  better  do  in  the 
future,  if  your  accident  disables  you  from 
entering  the  army.  Your  mother  and  I 
cannot  possibly  come  to  England  to  see  to 
the  matter  ourselves  ;'  was  Sir  Eustace's 
summing-up  of  the  new  condition  of 
affairs. 

Major  Bultitaft  alone  expressed  deep 
concern. 

^  My  dear  Christopher,'  he  wrote,  ^  if  it 
is  true  that  your  accident  precludes  you 
from  joining  me  in  my  profession,  I  shall 
have  to  consider  the  advisability  of  my 
own  retirement,  for  I  should  certainly 
desire  to  make  a  home  for  you  in  England, 
in  your  parents'  absence,  were  there  no 
prospect  of  your  ever  coming  to  one  out 
here.' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  remarked  Chris,  un- 
gratefully. '  The  old  fellow  is  long-winded, 
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but  he  means  to  be  kind.  Though,  by 
Jove!  I  don't  fancy  I  should  reHsh  "  home 
comforts  "  with  old  Bultitaft,  either  here 
or  in  India.  We  really  must  persuade 
him  not  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  of 
so  distinguished  an  officer,  on  my  ac- 
count.' 

About  this  time  came  also  the  news,  that 
Janet  West  had  resigned  her  appointment 
with  Mrs.  Piggott,  for  a  more  agreeable  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Blackett's 
home. 

'  Dear  Chris,'  wrote  the  little  governess, 
*  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  about  your  dreadful 
accident.  It  was  a  pity  you  ran  away 
from  Hope  and  Verney's.  I  would  have 
told  everything,  and  saved  you  all  this 
trouble,  if  only  you  had  asked  me  to.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  you  never 
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wrote.  I  have  left  tlie  Piggotts.  It  was 
better  to,  and  I  am  so  happy  here.  I  have 
a  great  secret  to  tell  you,  at  which  you 
will  be  greatly  astonished.  Last  Sunday, 
your  old  friend,  Horace  Blackett,  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife,  some  day.  He  will  get  his 
commission  very  soon,  he  says,  through 
the  militia,  and,  0,  Chris  I  he  is  so  nice 
when  you  know  him,  it  was  too  bad  of 
you  to  make  me  laugh  at  him  as  you  did 
at  Endbourne.  He  has  made  me  very,  so 
very  happy  !  I  know  you  will  be  glad  for 
me,  too,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship, 
though  it  seems  already  such  an  age  since 
I  saw  you.  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  quite 
well.  Poor  old  Chris !  I  know  you  must 
hate  to  be  an  invalid.  Mind  you  write 
and  congratulate  me.  Horace  says,  he 
thinks  you  will  call  him  hard  names,  but  I 
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know  you  are  too  good  to  do  that.  Believe 
me  still  to  remain, 

'  Your  affectionate  chum, 

^  Janet  West.' 

Chris  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
took  a  melancholy  view  of  life,  entertaining 
hopes  of  his  own  speedy  demise,  for  several 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

'  Dulcie  ?'  he  asked  one  day,  when  the 
idea  of  Janet's  falseness  was  growing  a 
more  accustomed  one  with  him.  '  Dulcie, 
do  you  think  brothers  and  sisters  deceive 
one  another?' 

'I  wouldn't  deceive  mine  !'  said  Dulcie, 
simply. 

'  Come  here,  little  sister,'  cried  Chris, 
holding  out  his  thin  hand  towards  her. 
'  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  all  my 
illness.     You  will  never  alter,  will  you?' 
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He  held  her  hand.  '  Dulcie,  let  us  always 
be  the  same  good  friends  that  we  were 
before  that  miserable  winter.' 

'  But  we  always  have  been,'  asserted 
Dulcie,  looking  puzzled.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  Janet's  letter  and  her  engagement. 

'  No,  we  have  not,'  said  Chris.  '  I  wav- 
ered in  my  allegiance,  petite  soeur.  But  I 
have  given  it  all  back  now,  for  ever.' 

Arthur  Scudamore  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  poaching  affray  in  his  preserves, 
than  he  made  preparations  for  returning 
to  Basildene.  His  address  invariably  now 
was  that  of  the  studio  he  was  renting  at 
Rome,  in  the  Via  della  Mercede,  his  mother 
said,  when  Michael  asked  concerning  his 
whereabouts. 

'Arthur  seems  to  be  giving  himself  up 
to  painting.  I  cannot  understand  it,'  Mrs. 
Scudamore  added,  as  a  gratuitous  piece  of 
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information,  with  the  address  ;  and,  when 
the  absentee  returned,  he  brought  with 
him  a  collection  of  canvases  and  sketches 
that  set  the  village  wondering,  and  rejoiced 
Miss  Dulcie  Carwinion's  artistic  heart. 

These  were  mostly  small  sketches 
and  scraps  copied  from  favourite  corners 
in  the  Borghese,  or  Corsini  galleries,  veri- 
table crumbs,  in  reality,  of  his  genuine 
Avork.  But  Scudamore  was  a  reticent  man, 
as  we  know,  and  at  present  saw  fit  to 
favour  his  friends  with  no  larger  specimens 
of  his  industry. 

Chris  had  resolved,  before  the  squire 
appeared,  not  to  be  jealous  of  him.  He 
felt  confident  in  the  renewed  friendship 
between  himself  and  Dulcie,  and  could 
afford  to  concede  to  Scudamore  an  oc- 
casional monopoly  of  her  conversation,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  allow,  at  times,  a  friend 
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to  borrow  our  much-prized  diamond-ring, 
that  we  may  have  additional  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  it,  when  we  see  how  it 
flashes  and  sparkles  on  the  hand  of  another. 
We  know  it  is  ours,  to  claim  when  we  need 
it. 

Scudamore,  too,  had  come  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  the  way  he  availed  himself 
of  this  privilege.  He  never  carried  oiF 
Dulcie  now,  for  any  of  the  old  tete-a-tete 
lessons  or  passages  of  arms,  as  formerly  he 
had.  Chris  frequently  found  his  decision 
appealed  to  in  arguments  between  them, 
which  did  not  interest  him  in  the  least, 
except  that  it  pleased  him  to  see  Dulcie's 
ready  wit  triumphing  over  Scudamore's 
logic.  It  was  as  if  the  squire  made  a  con- 
stant eiFort  to  never  exclude  Chris  now 
from  a  share  in  the  conversation ;  a  mark 
of  consideration   that  neither  Dulcie   nor 
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he  was  learned  enough  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing between  the  lines,  to  attribute  to  any- 
deeper  motive  than  simple  good  nature 
on  the  part  of  this  usually  self-engrossed 
companion  of  theirs. 

Scudamore  came  over  nearly  every  day 
from  the  Tower  House,  to  sit  with  the 
invalid,  and,  although  Chris  had  small 
partiality  for  the  squire's  society,  he  was 
too  amiably  disposed  towards  all  men,  not 
to  meet  the  advances  of  friendliness  half- 
way. Dulcie  and  Chris,  both  in  their  own 
separate  way  of  looking  at  things,  noticed 
the  change  in  Scudamore's  manner.  One 
day,  Chris  asked,  after  the  squire  had 
departed,  more  grave  and  quiet  than 
usual : 

*  Did  you  ever  tell  Scudamore  what  a 
fool  I  was  about  your  skating  with  him  at 
Christmas?'    and    when    Dulcie     replied, 
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laughinoj, — '  Ob,  dear,  no  !  I  should  think 
not.  I  wouldn't  flatter  his  vanity  so 
much !' — Chris  added  :  '  Because  he  seems 
so  particular!}^  anxious  now  to  respect  some 
feeling,  that  he  evidently  credits  me  with, 
on  your  behalf.  It's  very  noble  of  him, 
but  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,  if  he  knows 
nothing  about  last  Christmas.' 

If  Dulcibel  felt  incapable  of  elucidating 
this  mystery,  and  remained  pensive  in 
consequence,  it  was  not  because  she  had 
not  already  asked  herself  the  same  question 
very  frequently  :  '  Why  was  Arthur  Scud- 
amore's  manner  so  changed  and  reserved 
with  her  lately  ?  Had  she  done  anything 
to  offend  him  ?'  Yet  the  thought  troubled 
her  less  than  it  might  have  a  year  ago  ;  and 
Dulcie,  unwitting  of  this  change  in  herself, 
was  hardly  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
cause  of  alteration   in   others.     She  sup- 
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pressed  her  thoughts  upon  the  matter  by- 
telling  herself  that,  after  all,  they  might  be 
fancy,  and  not  worth  puzzling  over,  when 
more  absorbing  interests  were  at  hand. 
For  the  thought,  the  hope  that  was 
uppermost,  and  to  which  all  questions 
concerning  Scudamore  dwindled  into  noth- 
ingness, was  whether  Chris  was  going  to 
grow  strong  and  straight  again.  Many  a 
winter  night,  when  the  vicarage  household 
slept,  did  Dulcie  sit,  with  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees,  before  the  white  ashes  of 
her  dying  bed-room  tire,  seeing,  through 
moist  eyes,  the  flickering  embers  lengthen 
themselves  out  into  long  rays,  while,  half- 
prayerfully,half-fearfuriy,  she  thought  upon 
the  boy's  future. 

For  Chris  had  grown  so  dear  to  her,  so 
near,  and  dependent  upon  her  womanly 
sympathy  over  wounded  things,  in   all  the 
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weary  weeks  of  his  illness,  that  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  grew  out  of  her  observa- 
tion of  him,  came  to  be  hopes  and  fears 
upon  which  her  own  intimate  happiness 
rested. 

Can  I  describe  to  you  quite,  what 
these  two  young  people  became  to  one 
another,  during  the  months  of  uninter- 
rupted friendship  that  followed  Chris's 
accident  ?  Can  you  quite  understand 
what  subtle  tie  of  love  united  the  two 
natures,  that  were  in  reality  so  unlike, 
and  yet,  which  delighted  to  display  only 
their  points  of  resemblance,  when  they 
were  together;  Dulcie avoiding  the  display 
of  any  knowledge  or  strong  feeling,  that 
might  jar  upon  her  companion's  less  liberal 
view  of  things,  yet,  by  the  gentle  influence 
that  was  in  her,  unconsciously  leading 
him   to  her   own  high  standard  of  right, 
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and  softening  the  crude,  boyish  angles  of 
his  nature,  while  from  him  she  gained 
something  of  the  bright,  straightforward 
frankness,  which  was  his  greatest  attrac- 
tion ?  They  neither  knew  quite  how 
widely  their  natures  differed,  for  there  was 
a  tacit  avoidance  between  them  of  all 
questions  that  led  to  dispute. 

Chris  shrank  from  arguments  that  bor- 
dered upon  wordy  warfare,  and  seemed 
likely  to  make  a  breach  in  their  mutual 
sympathy,  as  he  shrank  from  everything 
else  that  gave  pain.  And  Dulcie  respected 
the  feeling,  and  entered  into  the  silent 
agreement  gladly  enough,  in  that  she  part- 
ly realised  how  wide  a  gap  would  divide 
some  of  her  strongest  convictions  from 
those  of  Chris,  if  they  were  marshalled  one 
against  the  other,  at  any  time ;  and  she 
had  no  heart  to  measure  this  distance. 
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This  was  a  friendship  whose  foundations 
Avere  built  upon  sand,  you  will  say,  and 
one  which  must  inevitably  be  overthrown 
by  a  great  shock  of  disclosure  sooner  or 
later.  But  one  does  not  realise  these 
things  when  one  is  young  and  very  happy, 
and  is  inclined  to  call  such  blindness 
by  the  large  name  of  tolerance.  What 
deeper  foundations  have  half  the  friend- 
ships of  life's  spring-time  and  young 
summer,  than  this,  of  mutual  lighthearted- 
nessand  pleasure  in  life's  sunshine?  There 
are  shadows  then,  but  young  life  and 
young  friendship  thrive  in  spite  of  them, 
growing  strong,  perhaps,  to  face  the 
autumn  of  change  and  the  winter  of  old 
age,  on  the  stored-up  strength  of  early 
days ;  or  else,  sad  enough  to  think  upon, 
growing  unnaturally  in  the  superfluity  of 
sunshine,   so   that    the  first  breath  of  an 
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altered    temperature    works    destruction. 

Meanwhile,  it  seemed  to  Chris  Jocelyn 
and  to  Dulcie,  that  no  misunderstanding 
nor  cloud  could  ever  again  appear  to  over- 
shadow the  renewal  of  their  friendship. 
The  gravity  of  the  foreboding  for  Chris's 
future,  as  time  went  on,  deepened  their 
mutual  dependence.  This  was  another  sub- 
ject on  which  they  observed  a  tacit  silence. 
Yet  the  unspoken  dread,  that  they  were 
both  conscious  of,  drew  them  very  near 
together;  for  it  interpreted  the  anxiety 
which  often  revealed  its  existence  by 
troubled  or  tear-stained  eyes,  and  it  found 
relief  in  the  sympathetic  clasp  of  hands, 
while  as  yet  no  word  was  spoken  to  dis- 
close what  actual  form  this  foreboding  was 
assuming. 

No  one  found  cause  for  interfering  be- 
tween  them.     What   was    Chris   Jocelyn, 
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after  all,  but  a  boy,  and  very  boyish  and 
young  for  his  years  !  Besides,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  love  with  Mrs.  Scudamore's 
niece.  And  Dulcie, — was  she  not  the 
little  sister, — '  Baby  Sis,'  as  Michael  would 
still  call  her  sometimes,  to  tease  her,  with 
whom  it  never  entered  her  brothers'  minds, 
that  anyone  would  think  of  falling  in  love, 
at  least  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  though 
Scudamore  seemed  fond  of  her  in  his  quiet, 
absent-minded  way.  And  Michael  was 
deep  in  his  books  again,  with  the  duties  of 
a  tutorship,  and  the  hard  study  entailed 
by  the  prospect  of  a  possible  Tudor  fellow- 
ship, keeping  him  constantly  at  the  uni- 
versity. Francis  had  departed  for  the 
Mediterranean  once  more,  and  till  the 
squire  came  home,  and  made  an  effort  at 
being  companionable,  there  was  no  one 
except  Dulcie  to  be  with  Chris,  and  enter- 
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tain  him,  except  Mr.  Carwinion  and  Miss 
Mellor,  whose  society  was  not  considered 
enlivening. 

It  was  one  of  those  wet  mornings,  of 
which  we  get  so  many  in  March  and  April 
in  the  west  of  England.  The  air  was  full 
of  a  scud  of  Avarm  rain,  that  the  west  wind 
blew  against  the  vicarage  windows,  and  all 
life  outside  was  full  of  the  vitality  and 
sound  that  come  with  moisture  in  the 
spring-time. 

Dulcie  stood  in  the  recess  of  the  old 
upstair  school-room  window,  and  watched 
the  rain-drops.  This  retreat,  once  sacred 
to  Cornwall's  geography  and  Colenso,  had 
been  changed  into  a  cheerful  sitting-room 
for  the  invalid.  Chris  was  not  allowed  yet 
to  test  the  strength  of  his  injured  leg  by 
the  difficulties  of  stair- climbing,  but,  with 
a  pair  of  crutches,  he  could  by  this  time 
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hobble  on  straight  ground  from  room  to 
room. 

Dulcie  was  awaiting  his  noisy  approach 
upon  them  from  the  bed-room  opposite. 
The  cuckoo  clock  over  the  fire-place  an- 
nounced it  to  be  twelve,  and  high  time  for 
the  invalid's  entry.  A  tap  came  at  the 
school-room  door  as  the  shrill  bird  of  Swiss 
manufacture  retreated  into  his  carved 
abode,  and,  before  Dulcie  could  reply,  the 
door  opened,  and,  instead  of  Chris,  Arthur 
Scudamore  appeared. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  if  I'm  intruding,'  said 
the  visitor,  looking  at  the  wisp  of  feathers 
with  which  Miss  Carwinion  was  supposed 
to  be  dusting  knick-knacks.  ^  Miss  Mellor 
sent  me  up  here  to  find  Jocelyn.' 

'  Oh,  come  in  !  Chris  hasn't  arrived  here 
yet.  But  he  must  soon.  It  has  just  struck 
twelve.    You  will  wait  for  him,  won't  you?' 

VOL.  II.  M 
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*  Suppose  I  go  and  offer  my  services  as 
valet  ?  He  doesn't  take  very  kindly  to  the 
crutches,  when  he  has  to  help  himself,'  said 
Arthur,  immediately  anxious  to  prove  that 
his  visit  was  exclusively  to  Jocelyn,  al- 
though he  had  come  upstairs  with  different 
intentions. 

'•  Oh,  will  you?  That  is  good  of  you  ! 
I  believe  sometimes  his  knee  pains  him 
dreadfully  when  he  is  dressing.  But  he 
never  will  ring  for  anyone.' 

Scudamore  departed,  a  martyr  to  his 
own  hesitation,  but  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  without  Chris.  Circumstances 
were  more  gracious  to  him  than  he  had 
been  to  himself. 

'  Chris  says  he  is  rather  late  to-day,  and 
sends  all  manner  of  apologies.  His  knee 
doesn't  seem  to  get  strong,  as  it  ought.  It 
pained  him  so  much  that  I  persuaded  him 
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to  lie  down  again.  I  gave  him  some 
stimulant,  and  came  away.  I  think  he 
wanted  to  be  left  alone.' 

Dulcie's  lip  quivered,  and  she  did  not 
make  any  reply. 

A  silence  ensued,  for  Scudamore  noticed 
how  the  bad  report  of  Chris  troubled  her, 
and  he  was  an  indifferent  hand  at  common- 
place comfort.  He  took  up  a  book  that 
was  lying  on  her  little  work-table,  and 
turned  over  its  leaves.  It  was  a  brown- 
bound  edition  of  the  selection  of  Robert 
Browning's  poems.  Dulcie  had  turned 
her  face  to  the  window,  for  she  wanted  to 
conceal  the  ready  tears  which  had  started 
to  her  eyes. 

'  Do  you  read  Browning,  Miss  Carwin- 
ion  ?'  inquired  the  squire,  looking  up  from 
the  book  he  held,  and  across  the  room  to 
her.     She  turned  half  round. 

M  2 
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'  Yes.  Some  of  him.  I  like  some  of  his 
poems  very  much,  although  I  know  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  to  say  one  can't  under- 
stand him.' 

She  came  from  the  window  as  she 
answered,  forgetting  the  tears  that  still 
moistened  her  eyelashes,  and  walked  over 
to  his  side  by  the  table. 

'  There  are  pieces  that  I  cannot  fathom^ 
of  course,  and  I  acknowledge  it.  But  I 
like  "Abt  Vogler,"  and  "Evelyn  Hope," 
and  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  and  "  Saul."  '— 
'"Saul"  is  splendid!'  exclaimed  Dulcie, 
with  the  vivid  remembrance  of  some  of  its 
passages  fresh  in  her  memory,  from  a  recent 
reading. 

Scudamore  smiled  to  himself,  and  turned 
the  pages  of  the  little  volume,  until  he 
came  to  the  place. 

'  This  is  such  a  glorious  idea,'  said  Dulcie, 
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leaning  over  the  table  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular passage  with  her  finger.  '  David  is 
singing  before  Saul,  and  the  king  comes, 
and  sits  near  him,  and  puts  his  hand  on 
the  young  fellow's  head;  and  a  great  yearn- 
ing comes  over  David  to  do  something 
for  Saul,  to  take  away  his  madness,  and 
make  his  life  perfect,  to  give  him  a  new  life 
altogether, 

"  Had  love  but  the  warrant,  love's  heart  to  dispense." 

And  after,  when  he  knows,  that  for  all 
his  love  he  can  do  nothing  for  him,  the 
thought  comes.  Who  it  is  that  loves  Saul 
still  better  than  he  does.  You  see,  he  asks 
himself : 

^'  Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 
That  I  doubt  His  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?" 

But  it  is  the  hope  for  Saul  that  com- 
forted David  in  his  yearning,  which  is  so 
perfectly  beautiful.* 
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Dulcie  put  out  her  hand,  now,  to  take 
the  book,  and.  with  a  little  effort  at 
mastery  over  her  voice,  she  read,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  to  herself,  the  words  coming  with 
the  ease  of  familiarity : 

'  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  to  do  all  for  this 

man, 
And  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet 

alone  can  ? 
Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare  will,  much 

less  power. 
To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the  marvellous 

dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with  ?  to  make  such  a 

BOUl, 

Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  earth  for  insphering  the 

whole  ? 
And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind    (as  my  warm   tears 

attest) 
These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one 

more,  the  best  ? 
Ay,  to  save,  and  redeem,  and  restore  him,  maintain  at  the 

height, 
This    perfection,    succeed,    with  life's  day-spring,    the 

minute  of  night  ? 
Interpose  at  the  difl&cult  minute,  snatch  Saul,  the  mis- 
take, 
Saul,  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now — and  bid  him 

awake 
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From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  prelude,  to  find  him- 
self set 

Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life — a  new  harmony 
yet 

To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended — who  knows  ?—  or 
endure  ! 

The  man  taught  enough  by  life's  dream,  of  the  rest  to 
make  sure ; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified 
bliss. 

And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggles 
in  this.' 

Scudamore  bent  forward,  and  listened, 
his  eyes  resting  upon  the  fair  grave  face, 
that  had  flushed  with  excitement  and  shy- 
ness, at  thus  finding  herself  suddenly  read- 
ing and  expounding  such  theories  to  him. 
She  raised  her  eyes,  and  shyly  met  his, 
when  the  last  line  was  finished. 

*  Does  it  satisfy  you  ?  that — '  he  asked, 
taking  back  the  book  absently  from  her, 
and  observing  still  her  animated  face. 

Dulcie  looked  inquiringly  at  him.  The 
deep  peace  and  hopefulness  of  Browning's 
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beautiful  poem  had  laid  a  spell  upon  her, 
and  for  the  moment  she  was  not  master 
sufficiently  of  her  emotion  to  speak. 

*  Is  it  enough  for  you,  that  a  new 
world's  reward  and  repose  are  to  be  won 
by  the  struggles  in  this?  Perhaps  I 
am  narrow  and  selfish.  But  that  which 
I  gave  my  beloved,  or  wished  very 
ardently  for  him,  I  should,  myself,  want 
to  have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  enriched 
with  here.  I  couldn't,  like  David,  get 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  my  Saul  in  pain 
in  this  life,  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
being  prepared  to  all  the  better  enjoy  a 
painless  time  without  me  in  another  world. 
Perhaps  it  does  for  a  Buddhist,  or  for  a 
very  good  Christian,  that  looking  forward 
to  better  things  in  another  state.  I  want 
my  happiness  here^  Dulcie,  and  I  want  my 
friends  to  be  happy  here,  with  me !    I  cannot 
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wait  for  inane  perfection  in  another  life  so 
patiently  !'  said  Scudamore,  dropping,  in 
his  earnestness,  into  the  familiar  name 
which  he  had  of  late  avoided. 

'  Do  you  quite  see  all  that  David  means, 
though  ?'  asked  Dulcie.  '  Doesn't  he  mean 
that  he  feels  sure  God  is  going  to  give  to 
Saul  just  what  is  good  for  him,  perhaps  in 
this  life,  perhaps  in  another  ?  He  doesn't 
inquire  which.  He  only  knows  that  it 
will  be  quite  well  with  Saul,  since  he  is  in 
God's  hands.     I  always  took  it  that  way.' 

*  Perhaps  so.  Any  way  he  finds  comfort, 
which  is  the  great  thing.  But  could  you  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  enough  for  you 
to  hope  all  the  troubles  of  this  world  are 
going  to  be  made  up  to  us  by-and-by,  in  a 
world  where  we  may  no  longer  be  with 
our  friends,  to  satisfy  and  comfort  them, 
and  tell  them  that  things  have  come  all 
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right  with  us,  after  all?  Is  it  compensa- 
tion enough  for  all  the  anxiety  we  have 
felt  over  our  friends  in  their  troubles  and 
pains  in  this  life,  that  vague  sensation  of 
a  hope  that  they  will  be  released  from 
them  in  another  Avorld,  where  at  last  they 
may  be  well  off,  and  happy,  apart  from  us 
who  have  loved  them  ? — Those  who  make 
our  happiness,  finding  happiness  without 
us!' 

Dulcie  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  up 
from  the  chair  she  had  taken.  Her  thoughts 
turned  the  question  in  point  at  once  to 
Chris's  case,  so  that  the  argument,  which 
to  Scudamore  had  a  very  indefinite  and 
general  bearing,  and  was  prolonged  for  the 
simple  pleasure  of  talking  of  such  things 
to  her,  became  to  her  a  matter  of  intense 
personal  interest. 

She  was  too  agitated  to  remain  passively 
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facing  her  companiorj.  She  walked  to  the 
fire-place,  and  moved  some  of  the  little 
china  figures  on  the  mantel-shelf,  turning 
her  face  away,  so  that  Scudamore  could 
only  see  a  very  little  of  her  profile. 

*  Don't,  Mr.  Scudamore  !  Don't !  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  you  say  it!'  she  implored.  *Yoii 
break  away  my  last  props  of  comfort,  when 
you  talk  in  that  way.  1  can't  understand 
the  idea  of  heaven  !  I  daresay  you  could 
easily  make  me  see  how  silly  and  crude 
all  my  notions  are,  but  it  has  been  a  com- 
fort to  me  lately,  beyond  everything,  that 
peace  which  came  to  David  in  his  trouble 
over  Saul,  and  the  certainty  that  the  poet 
had  of  meeting  Evelyn  Hope  again  in  an- 
other life,  when  they  would  understand. 
I  cannot  bear  to  lose  it.  Sometimes  I  do 
so  long  to  understand  things,  life  is  so 
puzzling,  and  this,   at  least,   has  made  it 
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clearer  to  me,  until  now.'  She  ended  with 
a  little  sob. 

'Forgive  me!  I  was  talking  in  sheer 
wantonness.  I  did  not  know  that  you  felt 
so  deeply  upon  it,'  said  Arthur,  coming 
over  to  lean  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
that  he  might  see  her  face.  '  It  was  half 
in  jest  that  I  said  so  much,'  he  added, 
feeling  tempted  to  take  her  hand,  as  he 
claimed  her  forgiveness.  '  I  began  by 
being  amused  at  your  championship  of 
Browning,  and  then — well,  1  had  thought 
on  that  subject  so  often  myself,  I  wanted 
to  see  how  you  would  build  up  again  the 
old  prejudices,  if  I  knocked  them  down. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  wounded  you  in  the  pro- 
cess ;'  and  he  put  out  a  brown  hand  towards 
her,  with  more  boldness  than  he  felt. 

She  stood  up  from  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
allowed  him  to  take  her  hand. 
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'  I  can't  build  up  what  you  have  de- 
molished, my  theological  education  is  too 
defective.  But  let  us  forget  it,  if  you  wish 
to  make  a  lasting  peace,'  she  answered,, 
releasing  her  hand  from  his. 

It  was  difficult  to  regain  the  even  balance 
of  her  feelings  towards  Scudamore,  after 
this  crisis  in  their  conversation.  To  take 
up  the  thread  of  ordinary  topics,  just  then, 
suggested  bathos,  and  there  was  a  sense  of 
relief  in  the  sound  of  Jocelyn's  approach- 
ing crutches,  which  came  almost  imme- 
diately to  break  the  spell  of  a  silence  that 
threatened  to  be  prolonged.  Scudamore 
went  over  to  open  the  door  for  the  cripple. 

*  Good-morning.  Reading  Robert  B.,  a^ 
usual,'  remarked  Chris,  when  Dulcie  came 
to  meet  him,  unconsciously  holding  the 
brown  volume  of  dispute  in  her  left  hand, 
as  she  offered  him  the  other. 
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Chris  took  away  the  book  from  her,  and 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  an  action  which 
sent  his  crutch  clattering  on  the  floor.  He 
put  his  hand  on  Dulcie's  shoulder,  in  place 
of  the  lost  support,  and  limped  to  the  sofa. 
*I  make  a  bad  quadruped  !' he  observed, 
dropping  on  to  his  couch,  and  touching 
the  injured  knee  as  though  it  pained  him. 
'Have  you  been  reading  "  Childe  Roland 
to  the  dark  tower  come,"  in  anticipation  of 
my  arrival?'  he  went  on,  tossing  up  the 
brown  volume  and  catching  it,  in  great 
contempt  of  Mr.  Browning.  '  That's  all  in 
your  honour,  Scudamore.  Dulcie  thinks 
you've  great  faith  in  the  mysteries  which 
nearly  caused  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Gilead 
P.  Beck ;  but,  between  ourselves,  the  young 
lady  has  a  decided  preference  for  Charles 
O'Malley,  when  she  gets  by  herself  Eh, 
Dulcibel,  is  it  a  breach  of  confidence,  or  a 
good  guess,  to  say  so  ?' 
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Chris  laughed  his  bright,  ringing  laugh 
over  Dulcie's  supposed  discomfiture.  What 
a  change  of  atmosphere  the  boy  brought 
with  him  into  the  room !  Scudamore  and 
Dulcie  were  forgetting  their  late  argument, 
and  laughing  too. 

'  It's  because  you  can't  understand  him, 
that  you  abuse  my  good  poet,'  said  Dulcie, 
shaking  the  book  at  Chris.  '  I  shall  take 
him  away,  and  hide  him,  and  never  offer 
to  share  with  any  of  you  again  the  good 
things  I  find  in  him,  since  even  Mr.  Scuda- 
more refuses  to  believe  in  them.' 

'  Well  done,  Scudamore  !  Commend  me 
to  Calverly,  and  make  my  excuses  to  Mr. 
Browning !  Heigh-ho  !  my  knee's  particu- 
larly bad  this  morning,  Dulcie,  though 
you  mightn't  think  so  !' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    STUDIO   IN   THE   VIA   BELLA   MERCEDE. 

And  the  rulers  knew  not  whither  I  went,  or  what  I  did ; 
neither  had  I  as  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  priests, 
nor  to  the  nobles,  nor  to  the  rulers,  nor  to  the  rest  that  did 
the  work. 

Nehemiah  ii,  16. 

Arthur  Warwick-Scudamore,  the  master 
of  the  Tower  House,  and  the  squire  of 
Basildene,  was  a  very  different  person  to 
the  artist  Scudamore,  whose  studio,  in  the 
quiet  thoroughfare  between  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna  and  the  Roman  Corso,  was  so  well- 
known  to  the  models  of  the  Trinita  di 
Monti  steps. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
personage  was  the  true  representative  of 
the  actual  man,  for  Scudamore's  was  a 
many-sided  character.  There  was  a  fund  of 
latent  capacity  in  him,  which  might  have 
been  developed  in  many  directions,  but  for 
the  unfortunate  presence  at  his  birth  of 
that  proverbial  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
which  had  proved  a  hindrance  to  the 
bent  of  his  genius  being  pursued  to  any 
satisfactory  end. 

As  a  squire,  we  know  that  he  was  con- 
scientious about  drainage,  lenient  with 
regard  to  rents,  exceptional  in  his  support 
of  local  charities,  but  noted  among  his 
brother  squires  as  poor  company,  and  a 
dull  sort  of  fellow,  who  took  no  interest  in 
hunting,  and  allowed  the  devil  and  the 
poachers  to  run  riot  in  his  preserves. 

At  Cambridge,  men  had  thought  better 

VOL.  II.  N 
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of  him,  though  he  had  been  by  no  means  a 
popular  man.  He  was  reported  there  to  be 
very  rich,  but  as  he  preferred  literature  to 
champagne,  and  very  often  got  so  warm 
in  an  argument,  that  he  forgot  the  duties 
of  host  at  a  luncheon-party,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  outsider,  and  eccentric  by  the 
3^ounger  men,  who  were  at  no  pains  to 
understand  him.  A  few  older  men  pene- 
trated the  deep  crust  of  reserve  that 
being  constantly  misunderstood,  and 
placed  in  uncongenial  surroundings,  had 
hardened  around  him,  and  these  discovered 
the  rich  fund  of  possibilities  that  lay 
beneath  the  quiet  surface,  and  the  warm 
geniality  of  the  disposition  that  was  so 
little  appreciated. 

When  Scudamore  came  out  high  up 
among  the  wranglers  of  his  year,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  stay  on 
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for  a  fellowship  at  his  college  had  he  cared 
for  the  distinction.  But  the  narrowness 
and  inclusiveness  of  university  life,  par- 
ticularly among  the  elder  men,  had,  by 
that  time,  sickened  him  of  Cambridge. 
Scudamore  was  a  little  bit  of  a  socialist 
during  his  later  college  days,  and,  after 
taking  his  degree,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  wider  and  more  liberal  paths  of  life, 
than  those  that  conduct  to  university  dis- 
tinction. It  was  then  he  first  went  to 
Rome,  and,  taking  up  as  his  hobby  the 
talent  he  had  only  realised  in  a  passive 
degree  that  he  possessed  before,  he  began 
to  work,  at  first  with  no  great  interest  in 
the  result,  at  painting. 

As  a  beginning,  he  was  content  to  copy 
Madonnas  and  seraphs,  and  worked  away, 
without  much  originality,  at  the  old  mas- 
ters of  the  galleries,  making  an  hotel  his 
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head-quarters.  Then  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  attempted  to  reassume,  with  some 
enthusiasm,  his  duties  as  a  country  squire. 
Scudamore,  for  all  his  silence  and  reserve, 
had  a  sociable  soul,  which  delighted  in  the 
presence  of  congenial  people ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, he  and  his  fox-hunting  neigh- 
bours, in  the  Bassel  Yale,  renewed  their 
acquaintance,  by  starting  upon  a  mis- 
understanding. 

The  neighbourhood  made  no  advances 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  young 
master  of  the  Tower  House.  It  considered 
him  eccentric  and  somewhat  ridiculous, 
and  looked  upon  his  cleverness  as  part  of 
his  peculiarity,  since  it  rendered  conver- 
sation with  him  a  rather  dangerous  experi- 
ment. It  was  content  to  regard  him  as  a 
poor  specimen  of  the  good  old  country 
stock,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  attributed 
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the  defects  in  his  character  to  his  mis- 
fortune in  having  had  a  foreign  mother. 

Meanwhile,  the  neighbourhood  was  civil, 
but  stood  aloof  The  Basildene  squire 
returned  such  treatment  by  no  small 
measure  of  impatient  contempt,  and  never 
made  the  smallest  effort  to  conciliate,  or  to 
appreciate  the  virtues  of  his  excellent,  but 
slightly  unintelligent  neighbours.  Mutual 
sentiments,  such  as  these,  limited,  in  con- 
sequence, Mr.  Scudamore's  social  range 
when  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

In  his  own  home  things  were  scarcely 
more  promising.  Mrs.  Scudamore's  society 
was  more  a  matter  of  patience  than  of 
pleasure  to  her  son.  She  was  a  confirmed 
invalid  now,  with  the  narrow  views  of  a 
person  whose  world  is  limited  by  the  four 
walls  of  a  sick-room,  and  whose  experience 
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principally  dwells  in  memories  of  the  past. 
Agnese  Scudamore  was  a  good,  loving 
mother,  but  she  had  exaggerated  notions 
of  her  son's  abilities,  and  a  method  of  over- 
praise that  was  fulsome  to  his  sensitiveness, 
though  he  was  patient  and  tender  with 
her,  as  he  was  with  all  weakness  and 
goodness.  Yet  forbearance  could  not  make 
his  mother  companionable,  and  her  society 
wearied  young  Scudamore  more  than  he 
cared  to  acknowledge. 

In  his  schooldays,  and  the  vacation-time 
before,  he  generally  had  made  amends  for 
the  short-comings  of  Basildene  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  Carwinions.  Till  he  grew 
older,  and  came  back  from  this  iirst  visit 
to  Rome,  their  society  had  been  more  than 
sufhcient  to  satisfy  any  sociable  craving, 
and  make  life  very  tolerable  for  him.  Nor 
did  it  fail  as  an  attraction  then  ;  but  there 
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came  to  be  a  quixotic-enough  reason  pre- 
sently, why  he  dared  hardly  trust  himself 
with  as  much  freedom  in  it  as  long  resi- 
dence at  Basildene,  and  former  friendship, 
seemed  to  sanction.  Rather,  now,  he  found 
himself  anxiously  solicitous  to  avoid  it, 
and  absence  from  home,  as  a  consequence, 
grew  to  be  a  very  pressing  need  indeed 
with  him,  since  that  summer  evening  when 
first  we  made  his  acquaintance  upon  the 
vicarage  lawn- 

For  it  was  during  that  particular  sum- 
mer, after  his  return  from  Rome,  that  he 
felt  first  the  necessity  of  analysing  his 
feelings  towards  Dulcie  Carwinion.  It 
was,  maybe,  that  very  evening  that  the 
question  first  shaped  itself:  whence  came 
this  new  desire  to  be  constantly  in  her 
presence;  this  pleasure  in,  and  lurking 
memory  of,  every  word  she  spoke,  every 
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expression  which  changed  upon  her  face? 
Was  he,  Arthur  Scudamore,  in  love  with 
the  child-friend  of  his  boyhood?  Was  this 
the  explanation? 

Dulcie's  society  was  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  necessity  to  him,  each  time  that 
he  returned  to  Basildene ;  of  that,  it  re- 
quired very  little  questioning  to  convince 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  Dulcie  was  in 
every  way  lovable  and  true  and  good,  did 
not  diminish  Scudamore's  anxiety  when 
the  question  presented  itself  and  the  answer 
dawned  upon  him. 

Dulcie's  strange  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity haunted  him  from  that  day,  and, 
while  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  her,  how- 
ever small  his  actual  means  were  of  ac- 
quainting himself  with  her  true  feelings, 
he  gradually  became  aware  of  a  deep  and 
painful  distrust  of  himself     It  was,  doubt- 
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less,  hyper-sensitive,  as  many  of  his  notions 
were,  but  self-questioning,  with  consequent 
mistrust  of  self  and  feelings  of  unworthi- 
ness,  were  natural  to  the  man's  scrupulous, 
quixotic  temperament. 

His  unsatisfactory  position  in  the  county, 
his  roving  habits  and  lack  of  purpose,  rose 
up  in  answer  to  this  conscientious  self- 
examination,  to  condemn  him,  if  he  should 
be  tempted  to  ask  this  high-minded  young 
woman  for  her  love.  He  knew  he  had  no 
right  to  hope  for  respect  from  her,  that 
highest  form  of  devotion,  to  which  his 
heart  aspired.  It  seemed  to  him  more  like 
tempting  her  with  his  position,  than  win- 
ning her,  to  ask  her  to  cast  in  her  lot  with 
such  as  he  found  himself  to  be  then.  His 
life,  so  far,  was  an  unprofitable  one,  for  all 
his  abilities  and  advantages. 

Without  the  advantages,'he  told  himself, 
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without  the  inherited  banking  account, 
and  the  acres  of  Basildene,  he  would  long 
ago  have  joined  the  ignoble  army  of  the 
world's  forgotten  failures. 

Or,  perhaps,  but  for  these,  to  keep  him 
in  dilettante  indecision,  he  might,  even  by 
this  time,  have  been  far  upon  the  high-road 
to  nobler  things.  There  was  stimulus  in 
the  thought.  It  was  the  first  glimmer  to- 
wards a  dawn  of  new  resolve :  '  I  will 
arise.'  But  there  was,  as  well,  intense 
bitterness  in  the  retrospect,  and  a  sense  of 
much  valuable  time  and  opportunity  gone 
beyond  recall,  with  the  strength  of  early 
manhood.  There  came  also  the  uncertain- 
ty, what  to  do,  to  prove  himself  not  entire- 
ly unworthy  of  his  desires. 

Not  many  squires  of  broad  acres,  sud- 
denly, in  their  seven-and-twentieth  year, 
discover  their  unworthiness   to  a  position 
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which  is  their  birthright,  and  look  around 
them  for  a  chance  of  making  a  name,  as 
well  as  inheriting  one,  resolving  to  merit, 
only  by  the  earnest  of  true  work,  the  re- 
ward, that  nothing  they  already  possess  is 
honourable  enough  to  purchase. 

Scudamore  could  not  convince  himself,, 
that  the  duties  '  which  lay  nearest '  were 
the  claims  that  his  tenantry  and  his  county 
alone  had  on  him,  that  he  should  forthwith 
apply  himself  to  his  better  development 
into  a  model  country  gentleman,  for  their 
advantage  and  the  means  of  his  salvation. 
He  had  been  a  Cambridge  wrangler,  and 
could  paint  Madonnas,  surely,  for  some- 
thing more  than  this  ! 

Dulcie's  childish  talk  about  duty,  and 
the  notions  she  held  concerning  the  meri- 
torious conduct  of  her  knight  of  the  'Swan's 
Nest,'  came  to  Scudamore's  mind  frequent- 
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ly  at  this  time.  And  in  his  cloubtings  of 
how  to  set  about  the  earnest  work  of  his 
life,  'that  should  not  foil  of  its  reward,' 
the  recollection  of  his  success  as  a  painter, 
when  in  Rome,  recurred  to  him  with  the 
clearness  of  an  inspiration. 

Circumstances  seemed  just  then  to  make 
things  easier  for  him. 

After  much  remonstrance,  his  mother 
had  at  length  consented  to  engage  a  com- 
panion, and  had  announced  her  intention 
of  inviting  her  niece  Mabel,  Janet  West's 
sister,  to  come  on  a  long  visit  of  probation 
to  the  Tower  House. 

It  was  when  these  arrangements  were 
complete,  that  Arthur  Scudamore  returned 
to  Rome,  and  hired  the  quiet  apartment  of 
Madame  Laurent,  in  the  Via  della  Mercede, 
which  since  had  served  him  as  a  home. 
The  situation  of  Madame  Laurent's  rooms 
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pleased  him  from  the  first.  The  street  was 
a  quieter  one  than  many  in  the  locality, 
and  no  strong  sunlight  came,  but  in  re- 
flected rays,  through  the  northern  windows, 
to  disturb  the  painter  at  his  work  from 
morning  until  night. 

He  could  lean  out  from  the  little  balcony, 
and  look  up  into  the  open  piazza,  where 
the  models  collected  round  the  fountain, 
and  grouped  themselves  in  bright  coloured 
picturesqueness  ready  to  be  hired.  In  the 
mornings  and  the  evenings  he  could  hear 
the  monotonous  bells  ring  out  from  the 
Trinita  di  Monti  church  beyond,  and  the 
voices  of  Rome's  myriad  bells  answering 
them  to  remoter  and  remoter  distance. 
Beneath  his  window  always  was  the  hum 
and  chatter  of  the  flower-sellers,  and  the 
odour  of  their  violets,  and  lilies,  and  tea- 
roses    came   to    be   associated  with  every 
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breath  of  air  that  stirred  among  his  papers 
and  stray  sketches. 

He  would  smile  to  his  pipe,  as  he  painted, 
at  the  rhythmic  importunity  of  the  little 
vendors'  bargaining,  and  the  patter  of 
their  naked  feet,  when  they  pursued  their 
chance  customers  in  the  street  below,  till 
the  atmosphere  and  the  life  of  the  place 
associated  themselves,  inseparably,  with  his 
work. 

He  had  made  a  few  artist-friends  in  the 
galleries,  when  last  he  painted  in  Rome,  and 
he  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
one  now,  a  certain  Mariano  Saraceni,  an 
old  man  of  great  talent  as  a  colourist, 
who  had  made  a  failure  of  his  own  life, 
through  the  rancour  of  his  political  opin- 
ions. The  companionship  of  these,  and 
that  of  the  chance  Englishman  who  recog- 
nised him  in  the  Corso,  or  on  the  Pincean 
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Hill,  more  than  sufficed  him  for  society. 
He  painted  chiefly  the  flower-girls,  and 
young  mothers,  with  their  bambini  swathed 
into  coffin-shaped  parcels  of  vitality,  whom 
he  hired  from  the  fountain  in  the  piazza. 

Scudamore  found  portraiture  his  strong 
point,  and  if  the  ground  over  which  he 
passed  was  one  that  many  artist-feet  had 
trodden  before  him,  still,  the  sense  of  power 
that  came  with  every  successful  portrait 
that  grew  beneath  his  brush,  was  an 
original  experience  to  him. 

He  would  wander  sometimes  out  into 
the  Campagna,  and  draw  hasty  sketches  of 
the  passing  effect  of  cloud  lying  over  the 
ruined  aqueducts  and  tombs,  with  groups 
of  wild  peasantry  or  cattle,  to  give  life  to 
the  study.  A  great  power  lay  in  him,  of 
thus  catching  passing  effects  in  landscape 
or  in  human  expression. 
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As  time  went  on,  he  came  to  believe 
that  in  this  gift  lay  the  true  strength  of 
his  talent  as  an  artist,  and  old  Saraceni 
encouraged  the  idea. 

The  models  gained  much  amusement, 
and  not  a  few  extra  soldi,  by  submitting 
to  the  contortion  of  their  countenances  into 
expressions  of  grief,  and  anxiety,  or  joy, 
that  he  might  catch  the  look,  and  represent 
them  thus.  A  few  broad  strokes  of  the 
paint-brush,  a  judicious  light,  and  a  strong 
shade,  all  done  in  by  a  few  skilful  manipu- 
lations of  his  slender  hands,  and  the  dark- 
eyed  flower-girl  saw,  from  the  distance  of 
her  raised  model's  platform,  the  full  contour 
of  her  olive  cheek,  the  coral  brightness  of 
her  parted  lips,  with  the  pearly  teeth, 
which  the  smile,  that  the  artist  had  de- 
manded, disclosed,  all  faithfully  represented 
in  the  very  few  minutes  she  had  consented 
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to  retain  the  position.  But  when  the  little 
model  came  forward  to  examine  her  por- 
trait, while  the  painter,  with  two  white 
strokes  from  his  broad  brush,  put  in  the 
folds  of  the  linen  square  upon  her  head, 
the  near  examination  would  too  often 
prove  less  satisfactory  to  the  young 
maiden's  soul,  which  delighted  in  detail. 

*  It  is  nothing  but  a  daub,'  she  would 
say,  relaxing  once  more  into  the  smile,  in 
sheer  mystilication  and  vexation  at  such 
extraordinary  results  ;  and  very  often  the 
offended  damsel  would  decline  to  come 
again,  to  be  thus  experimented  upon. 
Nevertheless,  triumph  came  in  the  workings 
and  power  and  skill,  such  as  warmed  the 
heart  of  old  Saraceni  to  his  pupil,  with  a 
fervour  he  had  never  experienced  before, 
except  in  things  political.  Scudamore, 
too,  grew  to   be   less    morose   among  his 
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fellows,  and  to  hum  snatches  of  happy 
melodies  over  his  canvases,  and  to  be  less 
reserved  about  showing  them  to  the  artists 
of  his  acquaintance.  There  ^vas  one, 
Fillipo  Piotti,  a  young  portrait-painter, 
who  used  to  come  to  the  Mercede  studio 
from  his  rooms  opposite,  and  turn  over 
the  canvases  wdth  cynical  criticism  that 
amused  and  piqued  the  English  artist  more 
than  praise. 

'  That's  a  good  likeness  of  little  Marcia, 
although  you  have  got  the  outline  of  her 
neck,  oh!  nohow.  She  looks  just  as  if 
she  w^ere  speaking,  the  mouth  is  so  true ;' 
or :  '  Old  Pietro  wouldn't  thank  you  for 
making  him  look  a  bigger  scoundrel  than 
he  is,  but  I  should  have  known  'twas  meant 
for  the  old  impostor,  if  I  had  seen  that  in 
New  York. — Who  is  the  girl  with  the  sun- 
set background,  Scudamore  ?     That's  not 
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an  Italian  face.     Why  haven't  you  finished 
it?' 

Piotti  had  taken  up  a  canvas  that  was 
turned  with  its  face  against  the  wall. 

'  A  study,  like  all  the  rest,'  said  Scuda- 
more,  looking  up  with  a  just  perceptible 
shade  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  as  Piotti  held 
the  sketch,  looking  at  it  critically. 

'  That's  one  of  your  English  faces,  and 
a  very  good  face  too.  1  should  like  to 
paint  a  woman  like  that  as  a  Madonna,  and 
just  with  the  light  as  you  have  got  it  here, 
coming  straight  on  her  hair  from  the  sun- 
set, and  giving  it  a  natural  glory  of  gold. 
Or  she  would  make  a  Saint  Margaret 
trampling  on  the  dragon,  to  match  Guido's 
archangel  at  the  Capucini.' 

Piotti  studied  the  canvas  some  minutes 
longer,  and,  while  he  examined  it,  his  com- 
panion made  only  a  feint  at  painting. 

o2 
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'  Put  it  back  where  you  took  it  from^ 
Fillipo,  and  come  and  tell  me  if  you  know 
this  bit  of  the  Campagna,'  he  said,  at  last. 

'  The  girl's  face  is  better  than  twenty 
pictures  of  the  Campagna !'  exclaimed 
Piotto,  carrying  out  Scudamore's  sug- 
gestion with  reluctance.  '  Yet  she  isn't 
beautiful,  only  strong  and  good.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  with  you  English,  that  look  ;' 
and  he  fell  to  humming  an  air  from  Verdi's 
last  opera. 

It  was  not  all  the  year,  or  a  very  large 
portion  of  it,  that  Arthur  Scudamore  could 
work  in  the  Via  della  Mercede.  Affairs  in 
England  demanded  his  presence  with  dis- 
agreeable frequency,  and  Arthur  liked  to 
keep  up  the  farce,  to  himself  at  least,  that 
he  did  his  duty  by  Basildene,  until  the 
poaching  affray  opened  his  eyes  to  some  of 
the  evils  that  property  is  liable  to,  when 
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in  the  possession  of  an  absentee  landlord. 
Scudamore  wrote  to  the  good  Madame  Lau- 
rent, on  his  return  to  England  after  this 
summons,  and  informed  her  that  it  might  be 
some  long  time  before  she  would  hail  the  re- 
turn to  her  apartment  of  the  Signor  Inglese, 
her  tenant ;  meanwhile,  he  asked  that  the 
paintings  and  property  left  in  her  charge 
should  be  carefully  guarded  from  harm. 
Then  he  took  up,  once  more,  the  dropped 
thread  of  the  squire-life  at  Basildene,  with 
a  heart  somewhat  braver  in  its  hopes,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  work  that  had  been 
achieved  in  the  Roman  studio. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he 
ventured  to  ask  himself  what  had  been  the 
effect  of  his  absence,  and  his  four  years' 
ivork,  upon  his  feelings  for  Dulcie  Car- 
"winion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  PEACE-OFFERING. 


Not  e'en  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 

Keble. 

ScuDAMORE  appeared  at  the  vicarage  with 
a  small  volume  of  Dante  in  his  hand,  a  day 
or  two  after  that  discussion  with  Dulcie 
upon  Browning's  '  Saul.' 

•  I'm  afraid  I  treated  some  good  thoughts 
of  yours  very  roughly  the  other  day.  I 
am  come  to  s?ij  peccavi,  and,  by  that  law  of 
compensation  which  I  know  you  believe 
in,  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  amends,' 
he  said. 
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Dulcie  laughed. 

*  I  had  really  forgotten  that  I  was  angry 
with  you/  she  answered  ;  and  then  blushed 
at  the  recollections  Scudamore  recalled,  for 
Chris  was  present  also,  and  feeling  better ; 
and  the  thoughts,  which  had  appeared  so 
urgent  and  agitating  a  morning  or  two 
ago,  seemed  altogether  out  of  place  under 
the  happier  circumstances. 

'  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  if  I  hadn't 
a  grave  suspicion  that  it  is  indifference 
which  makes  you  forget  so  easily,  Miss 
Carwinion.  Still,  I  want  you  to  accept 
my  peace-offering  all  the  same.  Do  you 
remember  reading  the  "Inferno,"  at  our 
old  Italian  lessons  ?  It  is  Dante's  ''  Para- 
diso  "  I  have  brought  you  now.' 

It  was  an  exquisite  little  volume  of  the 
Tuscan  poet  which  he  offered  her,  bound 
in    white    Florentine     covers,    somewhat 
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rubbed  at  the  corners,  and  with  dulled 
gilt  edges,  as  though  the  book  had  been 
well  used  at  one  time  or  another. 

'  It  is  an  old  Cambridge  favourite.  I 
have  learnt  whole  j)ages  of  it  from  pure 
enjoyment.  You  will  find  some  pages 
quite  rubbed  and  brown,  but  they  will 
plead  their  own  excuse  when  you  read 
them.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,  then,  you  are  too  fond 
of  the  book  to  spare  it  to  me.  You  are 
inflicting  a  penance  upon  yourself,  I 
believe,'  Dulcie  added,  looking  at  him  very 
frankly,  with  the  smile,  that  lingered  after 
her  laughing,  still  lurking  round  her 
mouth.  '  You  think  you' made  me  sad  for 
two  minutes  on  Monday,  and  must  pay 
such  a  penalty  as  this  !  No,  really  I  can't 
take  it !     Thank  you  very  much.' 

Scudamore  refrained  from  the  reply  that 
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at  first  suggested  itself,  and  said  nothing, 
while  Dulcie,  silent  also  for  a  moment,  and 
fingering  the  leaves  of  the  little  volume, 
imagined  that  her  refusal  had  ofi'ended 
him,  and  felt  tempted  to  relent. 

^  It  is  very  kind  of  you.  But  doesn't  it 
seem  almost  cruel  to  want  to  part  with 
such  an  old  favourite?  Unfair  to  the 
l3ook,  and  to  yourself?  I  wish,  instead, 
Mr.  Scudamore ;'  and  here  Dulcie  laughed 
again,  and  shook  her  head  at  the  brilliancy 
of  a  sudden  inspiration  :  '  I  wish  you  had 
offended  me  a  little  more  seriously,  and 
then  I  would  claim  a  much  harder  pen- 
ance than  this  !  Will  you  try  to  guess 
what  it  is  ?' 

*  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't.  Giving  you  the 
Dante  does  not  suggest  penances  to  my 
mind.  Let  me  do  this  other  thing,  too,  for 
you,  if  I  can  !' 
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*  I  am  very  curious.  I  want  to  see  your 
paintings,  the  large  ones,  that  you  have 
worked  up,  and  finished,  those  that  you 
never  seem  to  show  to  anyone.  May  I  see 
them  one  day  ?  Would  it  be  too  great  a 
penance,  that  ?' 

^  They  are  in  Rome,  though.  I  brought 
home  none  but  those  small  scraps  of 
work,  those  sketches  that  you  find  so 
unsatisfactory.' 

^  But  you  paint  at  the  Tower  House  ; 
Mabel  told  me  so.  She  says  you  are  a 
very  unsociable  person  at  home,  always  at 
work  in  your  study.' 

'I  go  there  for  the  sake  of  peace,  then, 
to  escape  from  ber  charity-children  and 
soup-cans,  but  it  isn't  often  that  I  paint. 
Still — yes — some  day,  some  day  it  will  be 
a  favour,  not  a  penance,  to  ask  you  to  come 
to  see  my  work.' 
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'  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  think  twice 
about  accepting  then,  since  I  may  not 
invite  myself,'  said  Dulcie,  in  rather  an 
injured  tone,  and  she  laid  down  the 
'  Paradiso,'  as  if  she  had  forgotten  about 
it. 

In  the  evening,  Scudamore  found  the 
book  sent  back,  with  a  little  note,  expres- 
sing her  refusal  to  deprive  him  of  his  old 
favourite  copy  of  the  poet.  They  were  on 
the  table,  along  with  his  pipe  and  coifee, 
when  he  came  to  take  his  usual  chair 
before  the  study  fire  after  dinner. 

Scudamore  opened  the  little  package, 
and  tossed  the  rejected  Dante  impatiently 
on  to  the  table.  Dulcie  had  evidently 
recovered  her  good  humour  when  she 
wrote  the  note.  She  insisted,  in  the  most 
cheerful  way,  on  not  depriving  him  of  his 
*  Paradiso '  since  he  admitted  that  he  had 
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one;  perhaps  he  would  let  her  borrow  it 
some  day,  when  her  time  was  less  occupied 
with  nursing.  Scudamore  had  no  cause 
for  feeling  aggrieved,  he  could  not  divine 
exactly  why  it  was  she  so  persistently 
declined  to  accept  his  peace-offering.  He 
was  not  at  all  learned  in  the  small  ways  of 
women,  and,  moreover,  the  anticipation  of 
gratifying  her  wish  about  his  pictures 
seemed  so  near  to  him,  that  he  overlooked 
the  notion  that  Dulcie  might  have  been 
offended  at  his  vague  temporising. 

He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  on  medi- 
tatively looking  into  the  fire,  and  hearing 
the  evening  clamour  of  the  birds  outside, 
and  with  Dulcie's  note  still  in  his  hand, 
till  his  train  of  thoughts  led  him  away 
from  the  present,  with  its  smaller  con- 
siderations, to  the  anticipations  of  the 
future. 
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The  cloud  cleared  from  the  handsome 
serious  face  as  he  sat  thus,  and  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  pushing  it  back 
from  his  forehead.  A  smile, — the  smile 
that  one  smiles  to  oneself,  the  genuine 
outshining  of  inward  satisfaction, — came 
like  a  light  into  his  eyes: 

When  a  man  like  Scudamore  has  an  ideal, 
he  worships  it  as  a  divinity,  and  it  is  well 
for  him  if  the  ideal,  though  falling  far 
short  of  the  standard  of  perfection  he  as- 
sumes for  it,  is,  in  reality,  as  true,  and 
simple,  and  whole-hearted  as  Dulcibel 
Carwinion.  For  Scudamore  had  no  less- 
a  person  in  his  thoughts  just  then. 

The  long  spring  twilight  presently 
deepened  into  darkness,  and  a  maid,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  with  his  reading-lampy 
brought  him  back  suddenly  from  the  long 
journey  his  imagination    had  flown  with 
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him.  He  sipped  the  ahnost  cold  coffee, 
and  pocketed  Dulcie's  note. 

^  Tell  your  mistress  I  will  come  and 
spend  the  evening  in  her  room,'  he  said  to 
the  servant,  abruptly  cutting  himself  oif 
from  the  temptation  to  pass  the  evening 
where  he  was. 

He  finished  the  tepid  coffee  absentmind- 
edly,  not  noticing  how  disagreeable  it  had 
become,  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  moth- 
er's room,  humming  an  air  from  an  opera. 
Mabel  West,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  big 
morning-room,  covering  parish  librar}'' 
books,  heard  him  pass,  and  wondered  what 
it  was  that  was  making  Warwick  so  un- 
usually cheerful  that  evening. 

It  is  natural  that  Scudamore  made  no 
confidants  of  his  present  feelings.  In  his 
home  he  was  reserved,  and  much  addicted 
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to  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  as  Mabel 
reported.  Yet  he  was  a  good  son,  though 
a  wayward  one,  and  no  one  knew  the 
pliant  lovable  side  of  his  reticent  char- 
actor  so  well  as  did  his  mother.  He  had 
a  strangely  boy  like  reliance  upon  her  in 
some  things,  and  the  chill  reserve  of  his 
manner  unbent  in  her  society,  while  he 
was  as  tender  with  her  querulousness  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child. 

They  had  little  in  common,  this  petulant 
excitable  old  lady  and  her  quiet  son, 
except  that  which  Arthur  made  by  his 
gentleness  and  patience,  and  the  vivid 
memories  of  her  young  days,  which  the 
son's  dark  un-English  face  created  for  her. 
But  they  were  held  together  by  that 
bond  w^hich  will  sometimes  unite  two 
opposite  characters  :    the   bond   of  being 
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misunderstood  by  the  outside  world. 
These  two,  weakness  leaning  on  strength, 
had  lono:  stood  too:ether  a2:ainst  a  little 
world  that  had  never  troubled  to  know 
anything  about  them.  They  had  this  in 
common,  and  it  stood  them  in  stead  of 
broader  sympathy.  At  times,  the  thought 
of  his  mother's  lonely  life  would  hang 
over  Scudamore  like  a  reproach.  But,  for 
the  present,  it  seemed  inevitable,  and  in 
the  days  when  he  was  at  Basildene,  Arthur 
tried  to  make  things  up  to  her  with  a 
supreme  effort. 

The  studio  work  was  always  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  invalid's  boudoir,  yet  there  were 
evenings,  and  many  of  them,  when  Arthur 
would  exercise  his  patience  over  the  cal- 
culations of  bezique  or  cribbage,  or  more 
to  his  taste,  and  to  his  mother  s,  when  her 
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nerves  Avere  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
sound,  he  would  strum  for  hours  on  her 
piano,  the  sweet  old  airs  of  operas,  that 
brought  back  to  Mrs.  Scudamore  the  days 
of  her  long  vanished  girlhood. 

At  these  times  her  mind  would  wander 
back,  and  she  would  interrupt  the  music 
with  tales  of  her  father's  early  life,  and  of 
her  own,  and  of  the  exiled  patriots  with 
whom  her  young  days  had  been  spent. 
The  patriots'  names,  and  the  plots  they 
were  engaged  in,  and  the  brave  com- 
pliments they  had  paid  to  her  and  her 
sister,  in  their  broken-English,  all  had 
sunk  into  misty  oblivion.  Arthur's  play- 
ing only  recalled  vague  sensations  of  past 
pleasure,  and  irrelevant  details  of  the  time 
when  the  musical  old  Garibaldean  volun- 
teer and  his  daughters  had  frequented  the 
London  opera — memories,  too,  with  which, 
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somehow,  Arthur's  dark  shapely  head  and 
slight  figure  seemed  easily  to  associate 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Scudamore  would  drop  at  times  into 
her  native  language,  and  would  call  him 
by  the  old  fond  name,  '  Carino,'  of  his 
boyhood,  which  the  squire  had  once  so 
cordially  detested. 

His  mother's  garrulity  alone  interrupted 
the  flow  of  melody,  when  once  Arthur  was 
established  at  the  piano.  He  had  the 
true  artist-ear  for  music,  and  would  lose 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  per- 
formance, until: 

'"A  non  guinge," '  Mrs.  Scudamore 
would  break  in.  '  How  well  I  remember 
the  last  time  I  heard  that.  I  wore  my 
cerise  satin  gown,  and  young  Alvero  was 
at  the  opera.  He  came  from  his  box  ex- 
pressly to  speak  to  us.     It  was  j  ust  before 
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my  poor  father  was  ruined.  He  was  so 
proud  and  gay  that  evening.  He  thought 
Alv^ro  was  in  love  with  me,  and  Alvero 
was  rich  enough  to  save  him  in  his  trouble. 
But  things  went  otherwise.  "  Tutto  es 
sciolto  "  was  the  truer  air  for  our  fortunes. 
Alvero  disappeared  when  the  trouble  came, 
and  I  never  went  to  the  opera  again  after 
that  night.  Ah,  Arthur,  my  life  has  been  a 
stormy  one.  You  must  make  the  end 
brighter  than  the  beginning,  caro  mio !' 
and  the  mother's  hands  would  be  held 
out  pleadingly  towards  the  piano  where  he 
sat. 

No  outsider  would  have  recognised  in 
the  reserved  Warwick-Scudamore  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  tender,  patient  son  of 
such  moments.  Arthur's  strong,  clever 
hands  could  soothe  away  the  demons  of 
his  mother's    pain    more  effectually  than 
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aught  else  in  the  world.  He  would  come 
and  kneel  by  her,  and  arrange  her  cushions 
gently,  till  she  forgot  to  be  impatient  even 
with  her  infirmities. 

^  You  are  very  good  to  me,  carino,'  she 
would  say,  holding  his  slim  hands  in  hers 
with  loving  pressure.  Alas  !  poor  Mrs. 
Scudamore's  hands  were  swollen  and  dis- 
torted out  of  all  shape  by  her  cruel  rheu- 
matic enemy.  '  Oh,  Arthur,  if  you  would 
never  go  back  again  to  that  studio  in 
Rome  !  If  you  would  be  content  to  do  as 
other  men  in  your  position  do,  and  would 
marry,  and  let  me  see  you  happy  before  I 
die!' 

And  Arthur,  feeling  uneasy  that  this 
mother's-love  should  not  be  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  fill  his  life  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  most  exacting 
heart,  would  tell  her  that  he  needed  no 
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other,  knowing  all  the  while  that  he  was 
deceiving  himself  and  her  by  his  lack  of 
will  to  speak  plainer.  But  the  hope,  that 
every  day  drew  nearer  to  fulfilment  or 
loss,  was  too  sacred  to  be  shared,  as  yet, 
wdth  anyone.  He  would  answer  no- 
thing to  his  mother's  continued  plead- 
ing, but  would  lay  his  other  palm  upon 
the  poor  crooked  fingers  that  clasped  his, 
and,  in  the  mute  show  of  affection,  Mrs. 
Scudamore  was  fain  to  take  such  comfort 
as  she  might  for  anticipated  troubles. 

Arthur  came  to  her  room,  and  they  sat 
long  together  that  night  after  Dulcie's 
rejection  of  the  Dante.  Inevitable  fate 
determined,  too,  that  the  old  subject  should 
once  more  crop  up  in  conversation. 

'  I  think  we  none  of  us  know  when  we're 
well  off^,'  said  Arthur,  at  last,  silencing  her 
with  unusual  sternness.     'You  and  I  are 
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all  in  all  to  one  another  now,  and  what  is 
it  you  are  asking  for  ?  For  me  to  come 
and  tell  you  that,  for  all  your  goodness  to 
me,  you  are  only  "  second  best."  Is  it  that 
you  want  to  hear  ?  It  may  come  to  that, 
now,  sooner  than  you  think,  mother.' 

For  Scudamore,  that  evening,  as  he  held 
Dulcie's  small  note  in  his  fingers,  had  at 
last  resolved  to  delay  no  more.  Nothing 
could  improve  his  hopes  as  they  now  stood, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to-night,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  must,  after  all,  be  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  cowardice  in  him  if 
he  hesitated  still.  He  had  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  delayed  these  four  years,  for 
a  purpose,  a  fixed,  strong  purpose  of  justi- 
fiable ambition.  Now  the  need  of  delay  at 
last  was  overcome,  and  he  had  something 
else  to  ofi*er,  along  with  the  love  and 
position,  which  might  be  termed  '  excep- 
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tional.'  In  the  studio  at  Madame  Lau- 
rent's, and  on  the  easel  in  his  study  at 
home,  there  was  work,  accomplished  and 
in  progress,  that  would  bring  him  fame  ; 
proof  sure  and  certain  of  unwasted  talent 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  notions  Dulcie's 
high-mindedness  might  ever  have  enter- 
tained.    Of  this  Scudamore  was  assured. 

He  had  not  been  quick  to  glory  in  his 
ability ;  slow  and  doubtful  rather  in  per- 
mitting the  conviction  to  grow  up  in  his 
mind.  But  he  knew  now,  that  a  certain 
capacity  was  in  his  work,  and  could  rejoice 
in  the  assurance,  glad,  not  so  much  for 
success  itself,  as  for  the  thought,  that  he 
might  tell  to  some  one  that  it  had  been 
won  for  her. 

Leading  artists,  who  had  seen  his  work 
lately  at  Rome,  had  told  him  of  the  un- 
doubted talent  it  evinced,  and  had  argued. 
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that  he  need  only  exhibit  in  Paris  or 
London,  to  take  his  position  among  the 
first  painters  of  the  day. 

Saraceni  was  in  distraction  at  his  pupil's 
delay,  but  for  obvious  reasons  Scudamore 
had  not  yet  accepted  the  challenge  of 
publicity.  He  had  no  more  conceit  than 
was  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  humour  with 
himself  through  all  the  uphill  work  of 
those  four  years.  It  was  not  conceit  that 
told  him  now,  that  what  his  friends 
prophesied  concerning  his  work,  would 
most  probably  be  true,  and  that  tempted 
him  at  last  to  anticipate  the  result  of  his 
first  appearance  in  the  galleries.  Con- 
sciousness of  strength  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  combination  with  much  humility. 

Arthur  Scudamore  believed  in  his  own 
powers  most  modestly,  like  a  genuine 
artist,  and  was  eager  to   test  them  to  the 
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utmost,  to  find  wherein  lay  their  flaws. 
He  did  not  greatly  dread  any  consequences. 
But  he  knew  he  must  first  prove  the  other 
great  problem  of  his  ambition,  befi^re 
success  would  be  worth  having. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FOREBODINGS. 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  Day- 
Is  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  Night. 

In  Memoriam. 

And  Dulcie  ?  asks  the  reader ;  what  of 
her?  Was  she  so  blind  to  the  tide  of 
circumstances  that  was  gradually  gather- 
ing around  her,  that  she  could  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Reader,  I  would 
bid  you  remember  once  more,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  what  manner  of  man  this 
Scudamore  was,  before  you  pass  judgment 
hastily  upon  Dulcie. 
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The  reserved,  silent  man,  who  suppressed 
every  word  of  tenderness  that  rose  to  his 
lips  in  her  presence,  who  exaggerated  the 
concealment  of  his  feelings  by  an  assumed 
indifference,  until  he  should  have  earned 
the  right  to  reveal  them,  this  man  bore 
small  resemblance  to  a  possible  lover  in 
more  suspicious  eyes  than  those  of  Dulcie 
Carwinion.  Thus,  hers  may  be  pardoned 
for  having  been  unobservant. 

And  pause,  for  one  moment  still,  before 
you  condemn  Arthur  Scudamore.  Do  we 
any  of  us  quite  understand  these  silent 
natures,  in  which  the  flood  of  intense  feel- 
ing lies  too  deep  for  fathoming?  It  is 
these  natures  that  rise  up  suddenly  from 
misunderstanding  to  perform  some  of  the 
most  heroic  deeds  in  the  world's  history. 
If  we  pass  sentence  upon  them  before  the 
time   of    their   vindication    arrives,    it   is 
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because  we  are  incapable,  with  our  restless 
eyes,  of  looking  below  the  dark  surface  of 
their  silence. 

But  to  return  to  Dulcie. 

She  had  been  growing  almost  too  gay 
and  light-hearted  lately.  The  moments  of 
depression  came  at  times  still,  as  you 
know ;  but  in  the  present,  in  her  friend- 
ship with  Chris,  she  had  an  incessant 
feeling  of  satisfied  yearning.  The  love 
and  sympathy  of  which  her  nature  re- 
quired so  much,  and  had  so  much  to 
bestow,  were  fully  occupied  and  requited. 

Chris  filled  a  vacancy  there  had  been  in 
her  life,  since  the  days  when  Michael 
grew  up,  and  found  a  wider  radius  to  his 
horizon  than  the  Westernshire  chalk  hills, 
and  the  philosophy  of  a  little  self-instructed 
sister.  Chris  seemed  a  younger  Michael, 
to  be  petted,  and  scolded,  and  cared  for  in 
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his  illness,  and  amused  during  his  con- 
valescence by  any  means  her  ingenuity 
might  devise.  There  were  moments,  such 
as  that  when  Dulcie  had  touched  his  hand, 
and  had  urged  him  to  stay  at  Basildene, 
on  the  day  he  came  from  Hope  and  Ver- 
ney's,  when  she  did  not  feel  towards  him 
altogether  in  the  light  of  a  sister.  Moments 
again  when,  in  holding  her  hand  for  sup- 
port, his  touch  lingered,  or  when  he  laid 
his  fingers  on  her  hair  as  she  sat  by  his 
side  reading  or  painting.  Then  a  re- 
minder would  come,  in  the  quick  beating  of 
her  heart,  that  the  bond  of  brother  and 
sisterhood  that  was  assumed  between  them 
to  sanction  this,  after  all,  was  an  imaginary 
one,  and  that,  in  the  tender  touch  or  look, 
there  lurked  a  danger  for  them  both. 
But  Dulcie's  was  a  strong,  healthy  nature, 
physically  and  morally,     A   toss    of   her 
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head  and  a  sharp  answer  would  drive 
away  the  morbid  suggestion,  and  leave  her 
free  again  to  act  naturally  and  tenderly,  as 
was  her  nature,  w^ithout  any  doubt  hinder- 
ing her.  Thus  she  could  rejoice  in  Chris's 
friendship,  and  catch  the  reflection  of  his 
joyous  disposition,  while  to  him  her  com- 
panionship imparted  some  of  her  steadfast- 
ness and  simple  honesty,  traits  that  might 
have  been  considered  somewhat  lackino;  in 
his  character  before. 

On  this  wise  were  the  meshes  of  the  web 
of  destiny  woven  insensibly  around  them. 
They  were  as  children,  taking  a  child's 
interest  in  skimming  over  the  picture  part 
only  of  the  great  book  of  life,  without 
fearing  the  meaning  of  the  dark  letterpress 
that  lay  between  ;  for  to  neither  Dulcienor 
Chris,  at  this  time,  did  the  definite  question 
of  a  future  occur.     Dulcie,  doubtless,  was 
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old  enough  to  have  been  wiser,  but  she  was 
happy,  and  asked  for  nothing  better  than 
the  present  realised  ;  and,  when  one  is 
happy  and  contented,  one  does  not  make 
doubts  for  the  future,  if  one  is  wise.  At 
least,  Dulcibel  had  learned  no  deeper 
wisdom  than  this,  in  her  twenty-two  years' 
experience  of  life. 

The  same  anxiety  haunted  them  both, 
which  was  the  increasing  fear  for  Chris's 
injured  knee,  and  the  grave  face  that  Dr. 
Moore  began  to  assume,  when  his  patient 
demanded  how  long  before  he  meant  '  to 
get  him  ready  for  some  militia  training  ?' 

When  the  latter  days  of  spring  were 
lengthening  after  Easter,  and  Chris's 
knee  still  proved  troublesome,  that  he 
could  scarcely  yet  venture  to  bend  it  for 
walking  any  distance,  the  Westerbury 
surgeon  decided  that  two  opinions  might 
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be  better  than  one,  and  made  arrangements 
for  his  patient  to  consult  a  London 
specialist.  Dr.  Moore  had  foretold  to  him- 
self the  result  of  this  consultation,  though 
he  had  wished  the  verdict  upon  young 
Jocelyn's  future  to  be  pronounced  by  a 
more  competent  authority  than  his  own. 
The  consulting  surgeon  had  none  of  Dr. 
Moore's  weakness  for  mincing  matters. 

'  You  must  give  up  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  army,  my  young  friend,'  he  told 
Jocelyn.  '  This  knee  of  yours  will  never 
stand  drills  and  knocking  about,  and  you 
have  had  a  severe  shock  to  your  whole 
constitution.  They  wouldn't  take  you  in 
the  army.  You  will  be  all  right  enough, 
and  fit  for  service  in  any  other  line,  but 
not  Her  Majesty's.  After  an  accident  like 
yours,  you  must  be  thankful  that  you  have 
to  go  through  life  with  no  worse  draw- 
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back  than  a  limp.     There  is  an  injury  to 

the  muscles  that  nothing  can  be  done  for. 

You  must  rest  it,  and  make  yourself  happy. 

Take    up   some   regular   work   to    occupy 

your  mind,  and  help  you   to  forget  your 

disappointment.     That  is  my  advice.' 

The  verdict  crushed  all  the  spirit  out  of 

poor  Chris  for  a  time.  It  seemed  as  though 

a  cloud  had  gathered  over  every  prospect 

and  hope  that  the  future  had  ever  held 

for  him,  and,  at  first,  not  even  his  innate 

cheerfulness  of  disposition  could  pierce  the 

gloom    that   accompanied   it.     For  every 

plan  of  his  future  had  been  founded  upon 

this  idea,  which  seemed  to  have  its  origin 

in  the   very  prejudices  of  his  babyhood. 

The  only  words  he  could  remember  of  his 

father,  related  to  '  Sunny 's  being  a  soldier, 

one   day,'    and,  without  this  prospect,  he 

appeared  to  be  condemned  to  be  homeless, 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
dependent  upon  himself,  and  the  friends 
he  made,  until  such  time  as  Sir  Eustace 
and  Lady  Kitson  saw  fit  to  return  to 
England. 

'  You  must  come  up  to  Oxford  now,  old 
man,'  said  Michael,  cheeril}^,  cominp;  with 
alacrity  to  the  rescue  of  poor  Chris.  '  Life's 
nearly  as  much  worth  living  there  as  in 
barracks.  We  must  have  you  at  Tudor 
after  the  "  Long."  You  had  better  follow 
the  London  man's  advice,  and  begin  to 
work  for  the  matriculation  at  once.' 

Chris  assented  ruefully,  he  would  have 
agreed  nearly  as  readily,  if  Michael  had 
suggested  his  being  apprenticed  to  a 
Westerbury  chemist ;  for  cherished  plans 
cannot  quickly  be  lost  sight  of,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  make  us  ludicrously  indiffer- 
ent to  those  that  take  their  place. 
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Afterwards,  Michael  added  to  his  sug- 
gestion, a  proposal  that  Chris  should  go 
into  North  Wales,  and  read  with  a  college 
friend  who  was  taking  a  rest  there  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
the  change  Chris  managed  to  forget  his 
despondency. 

With  the  bright  spring  weather,  that 
followed  the  exceptionally  fine  Easter  of 
that  year,  he  started  for  Barmouth.  The 
bandages  were  off  his  knee  by  that  time, 
but  there  was  an  unmistakable  limp  in  his 
walk,  and  an  inclination  to  lean  heavily 
upon  a  stout  walking-stick,  or  preferably 
the  accustomed  crutch,  which  Dr.  Moore 
cheerfully  promised  would  decrease  as 
time  went  on,  though  it  would  not 
disappear. 

Chris  had  grown  very  tall  during  his 
long  illness.     Pulling  himself  up  straight, 

q2 
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he  could  look  over  tall  Midiael's  head, 
when  he  stood  on  the  vicarage  step  at 
starting.  He  did  it,  with  a  triumphant 
look  at  Dulcie  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  at 
this  advantage  of  his  over  her  *big 
brother.' 

Dulcie  smiled  back,  but  considered  that 
Chris's  shoulders  needed  broadening  out  as 
well,  before  the  comparison  would  be  an 
equal  one.  The  blanched  hands  and  thin 
face  had  a  very  hot-house  appearance,  as  if 
their  owner  needed  Welsh  oxygen  and 
exercise  to  make  him  fit  again  to  take  his 
place  among  the  muscular  generation  to 
which  he  belonged. 

'  Kick  oif  that  devil  of  low  spirits,  old 
man,  and  give  the  knee  plenty  of  dips  in 
Carnarvon  Bay,'  were  Michael's  last  words 
of  advice.  '  You'll  find  plenty  worth  living 
for  yet,  even  with  a  game  leg !' 
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Young  Carwinion  had  special  cause  for 
looking  upon  an  alternative,  which  involved 
an  Oxford  career,  as  not  an  altogether  un- 
fortunate one.  He  had  just  been  elected 
to  one  of  the  fellowships  of  his  college, 
over  several  men,  seniors  of  his,  who 
aspired  to  the  distinction,  and  had  reason 
to  feel  satisfied  with  the  prospect  this 
success  opened  out,  and  with  the  work  that 
lay  immediately  to  his  hand. 

Michael  aspired  to  make  greater  use  of 
his  opportunities  than  his  father  had,  when 
similarly  situated.  He  was  impulsive,  as 
were  all  the  Carwinions,  but  he  prided 
himself  upon  his  foresight,  and  there 
seemed  cause  to  justify  his  looking  forward 
to  a  still  more  successful  work-time  at  the 
university,  than  that  which  appeared  to 
have  realised  its  ultimate  ambition  in  the 
recently-acquired  fellowship. 
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As  a  lecturer  and  tutor,  Michael  Car- 
winion  was  a  popular  and  successful  man, 
with  a  future  of  promise  that  was  recog- 
nised by  the  authorities  most  capable  of 
judging.  Michael's  warning,  as  well  as  his 
one  disquieting  thought,  was  his  own 
father.  The  son's  was  a  position  that  com- 
pelled him  to  sit  daily  in  judgment  on  the 
parent. 

Tudor  had  been  his  father's  college,  and 
Michael  could  not  prevent  himself  from 
gauging  the  opinion  that  older  men,  who 
still  remembered  the  young  enthusiast,. 
John  Carwinion  of  the  Tractarian  days, 
now  held  concerning  him.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  driveller  and  as  a  warning,  one 
of  the  most  signal  failures  of  the  college. 
The  son  did  not  conceal  these  truths  from 
himself,  though  they  sent  a  bitter  sting  of 
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wounded  pride,  and  then  of  anxious  inquiry, 
through  him. 

His  father  had  been  one  of  the  most 
promising  men  of  his  time  at  Tudor ;  in  the 
Pusey  days,  men  had  looked  for  great 
things  from  John  Carwinion,  his  son  was 
told.  The  acceptance  of  the  Basildene 
living  had  been  a  mistake,  which  an  enthu- 
siast for  church  reform  might  have  been 
tempted  into,  but  Michael  recognised  that 
the  completion  of  the  mistake  had  its  origin 
in  other  sources.  Mr.  Carwinion  was  not 
even  as  other  men  of  past  brilliancy,  whose 
comet-like  career  had  ended  in  the  rusty 
garrulity  which  occasionally  gave  proof 
of  true  metal  beneath  the  corrosive. 
Michael's  attempts  to  rouse  his  father  to 
enthusiasm,  in  matters  relating  to  the  uni- 
versity or  church,  only  proved  to  him  the 
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utter  failure  of  the  elder  man's  capacity  to 
enter  into  such  subjects.  At  first  he  attri- 
buted the  collapse  to  the  indifference  to 
everything  which  had  come  to  be  so  essential 
a  part  of  his  father's  character  after  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  and  the  indifference  first 
shocked,  and  then  disgusted,  Michael  for  a 
while.  This  cultivated  coldness  concerning 
every  outside  topic  Michael  put  down  to 
his  father's  exaggerated  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  wife.  He  had  seemed  to  imagine,  that 
interest  in  anything  after  her  death  was 
an  insult  to  her  memory,  and  this  had  ever 
been  a  source  of  righteous  indignation  to 
his  children. 

But  Michael  was  learning  gradually  to 
connect  his  father's  conduct  with  a  graver 
cause.  What,  if  the  exaggerated  grief  and 
cultivated  indifference  had  grown  to  be 
somethino;more  than  an  actual  habit  of  un- 
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restrained  temper,  if  the  occasional  excite- 
ment that  followed  upon  the  fits  of  morbid 
depression,  or  sullen  silence,  were  not 
merely  tricks  of  an  unguarded  tempera- 
ment, but  were  actually  the  outcome  of  an 
uncontrollable  disease  of  mind? 

The  notion  did  not  at  once  present  itself 
to  Michael  with  all  the  glaring  accompani- 
ment of  things  involved  by  this  solution. 
At  first  it  seemed  a  comfortable  enough 
answer  to  give  himself  in  reply  to  his 
thoughts  concerning  his  father's  career, 
and  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  failings  : 
that  his  father  had  been  unnerved  by  a 
great  shock  to  his  afi'ections,  and  was  not 
actually  master  of  his  subsequent  actions. 
Wrapped  in  a  neat  form  of  words,  like 
these,  the  notion  had  no  particular  horror 
for  young  Carwinion. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  accumulating 
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stories  of  the  strano-e  thino-s  tlie  vicar  did, 
or  said,  or  left  undone,  were  poured  into 
his  ear  each  time  he  came  to  Basildene, 
the  idea  fixed  itself,  with  many  attendant 
sources  of  anxiety,  in  Michael's  mind. 

'  T'  vicar  forgot  t'  psalms,  t'  mornin'/ 
the  clerk  announced,  with  an  amused  grin 
of  mystery,  meeting  Michael  one  Sunday, 
after  a  morning's  service  at  which  young 
Carwinion  had  not  been  present.  And 
Michael,  when  he  walked  through  the 
village  in  the  afternoon,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  overhearing  several  groups  of 
villagers  discussing  this  and  similar  omis- 
sions, illustrative  of  the  vicar's  absent- 
mindedness  and  strangeness  generally. 

*  Your  father  sometimes  sits  in  his  study 
all  night,  as  if  he  forgot  to  go  to  bed,'  Miss 
Mellor  informed  him,  on  another  occasion. 
*  Elizabeth  said  he  was  there,  and  looking 
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quite  dazed  and  frightened  when  she  went 
in  to  open  the  shutters  this  morning.  The 
lamp  had  burnt  out,  and  he  was  alone 
there,  and  in  the  dark.' 

'  He  fell  asleep  over  his  sermon,  Miss 
Mellor !  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  a 
very  dry  one  next  Sunday,'  said  Michael ; 
but  he  was  far  from  feeling  as  cheerful 
over  the  announcement  as  his  tone  tried  to 
imply. 

The  question  constantly  occurred  to 
him  :  did  their  father  himself  realise  this 
strange  lethargic  stupor  that  was  creep- 
ing over  his  faculties  ? 
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THE  SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  come, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. 

Julius  Cmsar. 

There  came  a  day,  one  Sunday,  early  in 
May,  soon  after  Chris's  departure  for  Bar- 
mouth, when  Michael's  dread  became  an 
actual  and  present  trouble.  Mr.  Carwin- 
ion  had  been  unusually  worried  by  the 
verdict  of  the  London  surgeon  on  Chris's 
lameness,  and  his  fits  of  excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  long  periods  of  bodily  prostration 
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and  mental  collapse,  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  frequent.  Michael,  at  much  in- 
convenience to  himself  and  his  college  duties, 
put  off  his  return  to  Oxford  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  anxiously  watched  his  father's 
condition,  wondering  how  much  or  how 
little  of  his  fears  he  ought  to  confide  to 
Dulcie. 

As  the  vicar  came  into  church  that  Sun- 
day morning,  many  of  his  congregation 
remarked  the  troubled  look  in  the  old 
man's  face,  and  watched  from  time  to  time 
askance,  for  fear  of  meeting  them,  the 
anxious,  restless  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
wander  everywhere  but  on  to  his  book,  as 
he  read  the  service. 

Michael,  watching  too,  felt  his  heart 
beat  anxiously.  Would  his  father  be  able 
to  go  through  with  the  service  without  a 
conspicuous  failure  of  his  powers  ? 
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When  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  was 
being  sung,  a  strong  impulse  prompted 
him  to  go  and  remonstrate  against  the 
necessity  of  a  sermon  being  preached  that 
morning,  since  his  father  looked  so  ill. 
Dulcie's  face  had  grown  anxious,  too,  and 
she  turned  appealingly  to  her  brother. 

'  Shall  I  go  and  persuade  father  to 
give  up  the  sermon  to-day?'  whispered 
Michael. 

He  wondered  if  Dulcie's  fears  were  any- 
thing like  his  own,  that  she  so  gravely 
nodded  and  moved  her  lips  in  an  inarticu- 
late assent.  He  went  to  the  vestry-door, 
where  Mr.  Carwinion  had  gone,  according 
to  his  custom,  to  rest  before  he  commenced 
the  sermon. 

*  Father,  you  look  so  Avorried  and  ill,  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  preaching,  and  to  close  the  service  now.' 
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'  Worried  ?  —  worried  ?  Do  I  look 
worried  ?'  asked  Mr.  Carwinion,  absently. 
^  Michael,  you  interrupt  my  prayers.  Why 
do  you  come  to  me  now  ?  You  must  go,' 
he  added,  though  Michael  saw  that,  to  all 
appearance,  his  father  had  not  been  pray- 
ing when  he  entered,  only  sitting  with  his 
hands  clasped  before  him,  looking  absently 
out  through  the  small  lozenge-panes  of  the 
vestry  window. 

'  Do  not  preach  to-day,  father.  You  are 
not  equal  to  it,'  urged  Michael  again  ;  but 
Mr.  Carwinion  shook  his  head,  and  pointed 
impatiently  to  the  door. 

'  You  interrupt  me.     Go  !' 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate  ;  Michael 
knew  his  father  too  well  to  attempt  it,  and 
went  back  to  his  seat  looking  graver  than 
when  he  left  it. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  ;  the  air   out- 
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side  was  full  of  sunlight  and  the  voices  of 
birds.  The  twitterings  of  starlings  were 
ever  afterwards  associated  in  Dulcie's 
memory  with  that  Sunday. 

As  Mr.  Carwinion  advanced  to  the  pul- 
pit, the  red  and  blue  lights,  reflected  from 
the  painted  windows,  fell  on  his  white  head 
alternately  with  bright  rays  of  sunshine 
and  shadows.  He  looked  braced  up  for  a 
great  effort,  his  mouth  Avas  set  and  firm, 
and  he  held  his  head  erect.  For  a  moment 
Michael's  anxiety  was  calmed  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

Dulcie  was  watching  the  moving  shadows 
of  a  cedar-bough  that  were  cast  upon  the 
pillar  in  front  of  her;  they  danced  and 
tossed  like  living  things  over  the  white 
masonry :  she  was  too  nervous  to  watch 
her  father,  though  her  fears  were  less  grave 
than  Michael's. 
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Mr.  Carwinion  took  his  text  from  a 
chapter  in  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  talking 
rather  above  the  understandings  of  his 
congregation,  but  that  was  a  way  of  his. 
In  his  vague  reasoning  concerning  death 
and  hell,  Michael  felt  there  was  compara- 
tive safety,  for  no  one  in  the  church  was 
discerning  enough  to  understand  whether 
there  was  sense  or  not  in  the  vicar's  mean- 
dering discourse.  The  venerable,  gentle- 
faced  old  man,  old  before  his  time,  had  a 
weary,  drawn  look  round  his  mouth  and  in 
his  eyes,  that  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
women  in  the  congregation,  who  followed 
his  words  with  upturned  faces,  sympa- 
thetically commenting — some  of  them,  kind 
souls,  unconscious  of  their  irony — that  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  vicar  him- 
self, poor  man  !  when  the  summons  came 
for   him   to  go,    and   solve   more    clearly 
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these    mysteries   he   was    talking    about. 

There  was  a  strange  fascination  in 
watching  the  shadows  of  the  cedar-bough. 
They  were  moving  so  rapidly  now,  for 
there  was  a  warm,  west  breeze  outside 
which  stirred  the  branches,  and  some 
times  the  shadow  passed  right  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  pillar,  and  dancing 
sunbeams  came  to  take  its  place.  Once  it 
had  done  so — twice — would  it  again  ?  Dul- 
cie's  eyes  were  following  it,  and  her  heart 
was  beating  very  fast  for  so  trivial  an 
expectation. 

Suddenly  there  fell  an  awful  silence 
over  the  congregation.  Dulcie  looked  up, 
self-accused  of  her  own  inattention,  know- 
ing that  had  come  which  she  had  been 
dreading.  What  was  it  that  was  happen- 
ing? Michael  had  stood  up.  For  a  sudden 
alarmed    expression,    more    puzzled    than 
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anything  that  had  been  upon  it  before, 
had  come  over  Mr.  Carwinion's  face,  and 
he  had  paused  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
The  pause  had  been  long,  but  still  it 
might  be  meant  to  give  emphasis  to  that 
which  was  to  come,  and  no  one  had  felt 
anxious  vet.  Then,  Mr.  Carwinion  had 
opened  his  note-book — he  generally  preach- 
ed extempore — and  had  turned  the  pages 
like  one  who  has  lost  his  place.  It  was 
then  that  Michael's  hand  had  involuntarily 
clutched  the  side  of  the  pew,  and  uncon- 
sciously he  had  risen  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
intently  watching  his  father,  yet  not 
daring,  still  dreading  to  have  to  act. 

Mr.  Carwinion  fingered  the  note-book 
excitedly,  and  his  face  flushed  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  he  put  the  book  doAvn,  and 
turned  again  to  his  congregation  the 
hunted,  wild  look  that  had  been    in  his 
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eyes  while  he  turned  its  pa^es,  now  hidden 
over  by  a  cloud  of  tears. 

'  It  is  quite  gone,  quite  gone,'  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  up  to  his  head. 

By  this  time  Michael  was  at  his  side. 
The  scene  was  overwhelmingly  painful, 
and  many  women  in  the  church  were  sob- 
bing hysterically.  Michael  faced  the  sea 
of  inquiring,  anxious  countenances  from 
the  pulpit. 

'  My  father  is  overcome,  unwell.  Will 
you  disperse  quietly  ?  I  think  there  will 
be  no  service  here  this  evening;'  then  he 
turned,  and  led  the  poor  dazed  old  man 
away. 

There  followed  no  illness,  nor  any  more 
perceptible  decay  of  mental  capacity  after 
this  break-down,  but  it  developed  a  more 
timid,  restless  anxiety  than  heretofore  in 
the   old   man's    already   strange    manner. 
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Dr.  Moore  pronounced  it  a  slight  paralytic 
seizure,  but,  being  an  unwisely  kind-heart- 
ed practitioner,  he  kept  his  own  counsel 
with  regard  to  certain  other  nervous  de- 
rangements which  he  diagnosed. 

Poor  Mr.  Carwinion  clung  to  his  son's 
sympathy  with  a  feeble  dependence  that  was 
pitiable,  and  since  it  was  Michael  who  had 
shielded  him  from  exposure  and  disgrace, 
when  the  long  haunting  demon  had  once 
more  publicly  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  him,  the  old  man  one  day  confided  his 
terrible  secret  to  him. 

The  confidence,  confirming  his  fears, 
came  nevertheless  as  a  great  shock  to 
young  Carwinion.  It  came  to  make  a 
havoc  of  his  plans,  it  seemed  to  leave  his 
life  burdened  with  an  ever-present  anxiety. 
There  were  times  when  Michael's  stimulat- 
ing companionship,  and  the   unburdening 
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of  his  pent-up  fears,  invigorated  the  old 
man  to  new  hopefulness. 

'  I  am  a  different  man  now,  Michael.  I 
feel  strong  again,  and  full  of  energy.  But 
you  mustn't  leave  me,  boy  !  You  mustn't 
leave  me  !  It's  when  I'm  alone  that  the 
demons  come,  and  take  possession  of  my 
brain.' 

Here  was  an  obstacle  to  the  successful 
life  of  the  Oxford  tutor ;  his  college 
already  clamouring  for  his  return !  As 
far  as  possible,  Michael  had  kept  the  ex- 
tent of  their  calamity  a  secret  from  hi& 
sister.  His  father's  anxiety  to  conceal  his 
weakness,  in  a  great  measure  prompted 
him,  and  with  it  there  was  in  Michael  a 
morbid  shrinking  from  giving  pain  to  her. 

The  weight  of  his  knowledge  was  an 
intolerable  load,  yet  Michael  had  an  un- 
selfish dread  of  clouding  the  brightness  of 
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Dulcie's  susceptible  nature,  by  rousing 
thoughts  that,  to  a  strong  man  even,  were 
full  of  bitterness,  and  had  a  perspective  of 
deep  anxiety. 

Arthur  Scudamore  was  Michael's  only 
confidant  at  this  time.  He  allowed  himself 
this  one  privilege  of  shared  anxiety,  and 
found  in  Scudamore  the  ready  sympathy 
and  the  ballast  of  a  strong  rational  friend- 
ship. Scudamore  put  aside  his  own  prospects 
to  help  Michael,  and  resolved,  till  life  at 
the  vicarage  had  adjusted  itself  to  this  new 
shadow,  to  refrain  from  any  reference  to 
considerations  of  his  own.  His  presence 
and  opinion  seemed  necessary  to  Michael, 
and  Scudamore  felt  that,  if  once  his  fate 
were  sealed,  contrary  to  the  hope  that 
was  in  him,  an  end  must  necessarily  be  put 
to  any  good  offices  he  might  discharge 
for  Dulcie's  brother,  as  life,  under  certain 
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circumstances,  was  capable  of  becoming 
intolerable  at  Basildene. 

'We  shall  have  to  get  a  curate  here,  to 
come  and  look  after  the  place,  and  make 
the  work  lighter  for  my  father,'  Michael 
remarked  one  night,  as  he  and  Scudamore 
sat  together  smoking,  before  the  open 
window  of  the  study  at  the  Tower  House. 
'  I  can't  neglect  my  work  up  at  Oxford 
for  ever.' 

'  Your  father  will  never  take  to  a  curate,' 
said  Scudamore,  reflectively,  leaning  for- 
ward, and  nursing  his  knee  as  he  spoke. 
*  Not  unless  you  could  get  a  man  he  knew, 
and  had  some  confidence  in.  I  never  saw 
anyone  who  had  such  an  aversion  to 
strangers.' 

Michael  meditated,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  companion's  remark  was 
so  correct  that  it  needed  no  comment. 
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*  Now,  if  that  young  Jocelyn,  your  father 
thinks  so  much  of,  were  old  enough,  he 
would  be  the  person  most  after  Mr.  Car- 
winion's  heart,  that  I  can  think  of  any- 
where,' Scudamore  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
gently  tapping  the  end  of  his  cigarette, 
and  looking  at  Michael.     '  How  old  is  he  ?' 

'  He's  only  a  boy.  Nineteen  or  twenty, 
and  hasn't  even  matriculated  yet.  It  is 
no  good  thinking  of  him.' 

'  Well,  no.  But  I  don't  see  what  is  to 
be  done,  meanwhile.  It  would  break  your 
father's  heart  to  have  to  resign,  and  yet,  I 
don't  see  how  he  can  go  on  as  he  is,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  other 
Sunday's  scene,  always  before  everyone's 
eyes.  In  whose  gift  is  the  living,  Michael?' 

*  Tudor  College.  It's  rather  a  rich  living  ; 
one  that  is  generally  reserved  as  a  big 
plum  for  one  of  the  fellows.' 
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'  Hum — m,'  remarked  Scudamore.  It 
was  a  sententious  '  hum — m,'  meaning  a 
great  deal. 

There  followed  a  long  silence,  while 
Michael  looked  away  across  the  waving 
tops  of  the  beech-trees  in  the  park,  and 
Scudamore,  after  studying  his  cigarette- 
top,  turned  to  the  study  of  Michael's  face. 

^The  same  idea  occurs  to  you,  that  has 
been  haunting  me  ever  since  that  Sunday,' 
Michael  said,  presently,  turning  suddenly 
to  meet  his  companion's  face.  '  You  think 
I  might  have  a  claim  to  the  living,  if  I 
chose  to  put  in  one  as  a  fellow,  and  the 
son  of  the  retiring  incumbent,  who  was 
also  a  fellow  in  his  time.  That  is,  if  I 
went  in  for  orders.     Eh — Scudamore?' 

'  Precisely.' 

Michael  made  no  further  observation  for 
a  minute.     He  got  up,  and  leaned  against 
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the  woodwork  of  the  French  window,  and 
pushed  it  wider  open,  as  though  he  needed, 
fresh  air  for  the  contemplation  of  this 
idea. 

Mabel  West  was  coming  up  the  long 
carriage-drive,  with  some  magazines  in 
her  hand,  and  Michael,  who  shared  Dulcie's 
weakness  for  indulging  in  irrelevant 
thoughts  at  critical  moments,  smiled  at 
the  notion  which  suggested  itself,  that 
Miss  West  would  make  a  pattern  wife  for  a 
clergyman.  He  turned  from  the  window, 
and  came  and  stood  opposite  Scudamore 
before  Mabel  could  notice  him,  saying,  in  a 
quiet  serious  tone, 

'  Yes.  That  has  been  in  my  mind  lately. 
I  have  thought  it  over  pretty  frequently. 
But  it  seems  so  utterly  adverse  to  all  my 
prejudices,  and  to  the  sort  of  work  I  am 
best  fitted  for,  I  can't  see  my  way  to  it 
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somehow  ;  and  the  Tudor  people,  you  know 
we  owe  them  a  debt  of  some  serious  work, 
they  might  be  disappointed  in  me,  and  re- 
fuse it,  after  all.  You  know  my  father 
never  did  anything,  after  they  gave  him 
Basildene.  It  might  be  the  same  with 
me.' 

'  That  would  be  in  your  own  hands.  I 
don't  think  there's  any  fear,  myself,  that 
they  would  refuse  you.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  taking  orders?' 

'  Often,'  said  Michael,  with  a  sort  of 
depth  in  his  voice,  something  like  a  sigh, 
which  somehow  implied  that  the  question 
was  a  verj^  serious  one  to  him.  'But  a 
working  man  doesn't  associate  a  place  like 
Basildene  with  the  idea.  It's  a  place  to 
go  to  sleep  in,  not  to  work.' 

Scudamore  looked  thoughtful  : 

'  Your  sister  Dulcie  and  I   once  had  a 
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very  serious  talk  upon  opportunities  and 
chances  that  one  gets  being  made  the  best 
of.  She  thinks  very  deeply  upon  such 
things.  I  wonder  what  she  would  say  was 
your  duty  in  this  matter  ?' 

It  was  strange  to  Scudamore,  if  she,  who 
had  lately  become  as  a  second  conscience 
to  him,  should  not  have  some  influence 
over  her  brother's  determination  in  a  ques- 
tion like  the  present. 

*  I  can't  talk  to  Dulcie  unreservedly 
about  this,'  said  Michael.  '  I  want  to 
keep  from  her,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  the 
worst  part  of  the  trouble  is.  If  I  did, 
I  know  she  would  see  at  once  the  plain 
course  of  duty,  though  she  would  spare 
me  if  she  could.  In  a  matter  of  duty, 
concerning  herself,  Dulcie  is  rectitude 
personified,  but  the  little  one  is  very  tender 
over  other  people's  shortcomings.' 
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'Is  she?'  said  Scudamore.  '1  think 
her  brother  Michael  has  never  given  her 
much  cause  for  righteous  indignation ;' 
and  the  remembrance  of  two  flashing 
indignant  eyes,  bright  with  girlish  insis- 
tence upon  the  large  articles  of  her 
creed,  passed  before  the  young  squire's 
mind,  and  rendered  him  slightly  oblivious 
to  what  it  Avas  that  his  companion  went  on 
to  say. 

'The  difficulty  remains.  I  could  not  be 
ordained  before  Advent,  and  if  I  take  up 
the  challenge  of  duty,  and  come  and  do 
this  thing,  how  are  we  to  arrange  matters 
until  then  ?     Till  Advent,  I  mean.' 

Scudamore  pushed  back  the  thick  dark 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  seemed  to 
meditate ;  as  a  matter-of-fact,  he  was  still 
occupied  with  other  visions  than  Michael's 
possible  ordination,  and  answered  some- 
what at  random. 
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'  Oh  !  you  must  get  the  bishop  to  give 
your  father  a  long  holiday,  and  put  a  locum 
in  here  for  a  while.  Keep  the  fellow  on 
afterwards  as  curate,  until  you  are  ready  to 
come.  That  is  the  best  my  mind  suggests 
to  me.' 

'  The  plans  seem  to  settle  themselves. 
The  only  thing  is  to  get  an  inclination  to 
fall  in  with  them.'  Then  Michael  added, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  a  thought 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  from  the  first : 
^  It  may  come  to  it,  that  I  shall  take 
orders,  and  do  this  thing  for  my  father's 
sake.  I  may  come  as  curate  to  Basildene, 
but  never  will  I  ask  Tudor  for  the  living !' 
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MABEL. 


She  did  not  attract 
In  the  sense  of  the  brilliant  or  wise  ;  I  infer 
'Twas  thinking  of  others,  made  you  think  of  her. 

E.  B.  Browning. 


Michael  returned  to  Oxford  with  his  plans 
nominally  unsettled.  Before  leaving  Basil- 
dene,  he  had  persuaded  his  father  to  apply 
for  leave  to  the  bishop,  and  had  seen  a 
locum-tenens  instituted  in  the  parish,  and 
his  father  depart  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
Cornwall.  So  far,  things  seemed  tending 
towards   the  proposed   settlement  of   the 
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difficulties.  Yet,  when  young  Carwinion 
reassumed  his  rather  neglected  university 
duties,  he  did  so  more  than  ever  feeling 
how  great  was  his  disinclination  to  give 
them  up. 

The  stern  code  of  right  and  wrong,  that 
was  part  of  Michael  Carwinion's  inner 
consciousness,  gave  him  very  little  help  in 
the  present  case.  The  duty  of  saving  from 
a  sorrowful  ending  of  his  days  the  drivel- 
ling old  man  who  had  brought  his  mis- 
fortunes upon  himself,  seemed  small  in 
comparison  with  the  actual  work  of  un- 
limited  good,  which  claimed  him  every 
day  unsought  at  Oxford.  Michael  wrestled 
long  with  an  inclination  that  seemed  to 
have  all  the  support  of  whatever  was  noble 
and  aspiring  in  his  character.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  that  so 

small  a  thing  as  this  curacy  in  his  sleepy 
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native  village,  was  to  be,  after  all,  the  real 
call  to  a  life's  work.  Pupils  of  his,  break- 
fasting with  him,  or  talking  to  him  in  the 
intervals  of  their  work,  easily  detected 
something  wrong  with  this  popular  tutor 
of  theirs. 

'  Carwinion  is  a  splendid  fellow  !'  young 
undergraduates  were  wont  to  say,  moved 
by  the  fine,  straight-forward  fluency  of  his 
talk  and  his  handsome  physique.  '  Car- 
winion is  a  splendid  fellow,  but  there's 
something  up  with  him.  I  haven't  seen 
him  show  his  teeth  for  a  genuine  laugh 
the  whole  of  this  term.' 

Poor  Michael!  He  had  never  realised 
before  now,  how  inseparably  his  life  had 
associated  itself  with  the  ways  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  college.  The  utmost 
drudgery  of  his  work,  the  obtuseness  of 
his  densest  pupil,  seemed  to   recommend 
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itself,  by  very  comparison,  with  the  prospect 
that  forced  itself  upon  him. 

No  wonder  he  forgot  how  to  laugh.  Yet 
there  was  one  face  that  brightened  the 
intolerableness  of  the  new  vista,  one  small 
hope  that  raised  it  from  absolute  distaste- 
fulness  :  this  prospect  of  a  future  to  be 
spent  at  Basildene.  The  face  was  that  of 
Mabel  West,  Mrs.  Scudamore's  niece,  and 
Janet's  sister — a  face  we  have  seen  in  pass- 
ing often,  but  never  stopped  to  notice 
before.  Two  children  born  of  the  same 
parents  could  scarcely  have  been  more  un- 
alike than  these  two  sisters. 

Mabel  was  the  elder  by  a  couple  of 
years,  a  seniority  that  had  impressed  all 
its  weight  of  responsibility  upon  the  elder 
girl,  during  the  uncomfortable  years  of 
their  childhood,  when  Mabel  alone  had 
prematurely  understood  and    coped  with 

s2 
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the  family  troubles.  Their  Italian  mother 
had  had  in  her  composition  an  exaggerated 
share  of  Mrs.  Scudamore's  gift  of  feeble 
protestation.  She  had  given,  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  mismanagement  of  her 
household,  the  excuse  that  '  she  never 
could  understand  English  ways,'  and  had 
retired  into  hysterical  invalidism  soon  after 
Janet  was  born. 

Mr.  West  was  a  bluff  gentleman,  '  some- 
thing on  the  Stock  Exchange,'  who  had 
been  attracted  by  a  foreign  accent  and  a 
pretty  face.  He  afterwards  consoled  him- 
self for  this  mistake  in  life,  by  such  amuse- 
ment as  he  could  find  upon  the  racecourse, 
and  in  dulling  his  faculties  by  drink. 

The  home  in  Norwood  had  been  a 
wretched  one,  full  of  illness,  quarrelling, 
and  unhappiness,  from  Mabel's  earliest 
recollection.     She    had   always    been    the 
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little  manager  and  mentor,  wliom  every- 
one turned  to,  from  the  father,  who  treated 
her  with  rough  kindness  when  he  was 
sober,  but  who  frightened  her  with  his 
scoffings  at  other  times,  to  the  little 
Janet,  who  relied  upon  her  sister  for 
everything. 

Before  the  final  catastrophe  of  that 
wretched  home  arrived,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
West  were  carried  off  within  a  week  of  one 
another  by  diphtheria,  Mabel's  character 
was  fully  formed.  Their  Aunt  Scudamore 
took  to  the  girls,  and  sent  them  to  a  board- 
ing-school after  this.  There  Mabel  learned 
a  little  more  French,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  just  enough  music  and  singing 
to  pass  muster  with  ;  but  school-life  made 
no  other  change  in  the  managing,  solicitous 
disposition  that  other  environments  had 
formed. 
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When  she  came  from  school,  Mabel's 
first  idea  had  been  to  undertake  the 
doubtful  duties  of  a  paid  companion  :  her 
acquirements  were  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant her  going  out  as  a  governess  :  until 
she  should  be  old  enough  to  take  up  the 
work  of  a  hospital  nurse.  The  latter  life 
would  exactly  have  suited  her,  but  other 
things  cropped  up  to  interfere.  Mrs.  Scuda- 
niore's  chronic  rheumatism  necessitated  the 
introduction  of  housekeepers  and  com- 
panions into  the  Tower  House,  and  either 
on  account  of  a  long  series  of  ill-judged 
selections,  or  Mrs.  Scudamore's  irascibility, 
these  ladies  had  proved  themselves,  one 
after  the  other,  to  be  most  annoying  fail- 
ures. Arthur,  in  despair,  at  last  proposed 
inviting  Mabel  West. 

Mabel  might  come,  only  until  she  could 
hear  of  something  else.     Mrs.  Scudamore 
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did  not  approve  of  entrusting  young  rela- 
tions with  authority. 

But  Mabel  proved  herself  so  sympathetic 
and  managing,  that,  when  the  other  situ- 
ation offered  itself,  her  aunt  refused  to 
spare  her,  and  Mabel  had  stayed  on  at 
the  Tower  House,  making  herself  useful 
and  indispensable  in  her  quiet  way  to 
everyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
her,  until  the  present  time,  when  her  age 
admitted  of  her  applying  for  a  nurse's  post 
at  some  hospital.  Then  a  battle  of  renun- 
ciation had  to  be  fought.  Mabel  had 
borne  patiently  with  her  very  dull  lot  at 
Basildene,  solely  in  the  anticipation  of 
other  things.  Now  the  longed-for  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived,  her  aunt  met  the  sug- 
gestion with  indignant  protests  and  re- 
proaches. Mabel  had  no  notions  con- 
cerning   renunciation.       She     read    very 
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little,  I  regret  to  say,  except  the  daily- 
papers  to  lier  aunt,  and  mild  literature 
that  Arthur  laughed  at  her  partiality  for. 

*  Renounce  thyself,'  had  never  struck  her 
as  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  human  dis- 
cipline ;  but  Mabel  understood  what  duty 
meant,  she  had  put  up  with  unpleasant 
duties  during  all  her  short,  stern  experience 
of  life.  But  the  struggle  was  no  less  a 
hard  one,  for  all  such  uses  in  the  contrary 
ways  of  things.  Tearfully,  and  with  many 
simple  prayers,  Mabel  was  fighting  the 
battle  out,  and  the  struggle  was  at  its 
height  at  the  time  when  Michael  Carwinion 
was  at  Basildcne,  hesitating  whether  to 
listen  to  a  similar  call  from  the  same 
capricious  voice  of  duty. 

Mabel  knew  nothing  of  young  Car- 
winion*s  perplexities,  but  she  saw  he  was 
upright   and   good ;    she    had   never    for- 
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gotten  the  si^ht  of  him  that  Sunday, 
leading  his  dazed  father  tenderly  away 
from  the  scene  of  trouble  ;  he  seemed  to 
her,  from  that  time,  a  person  whose  friend- 
ship might  be  relied  upon.  The  strong, 
kindly  face  haunted  her  imagination,  till 
at  last  the  sight  of  it  made  her  heart  beat 
faster  and  her  cheeks  grow  warm. 

Mabel  was  somewhat  given  to  hero- 
worship,  and  Michael's  handsome  face  and 
straightforward  grey  eyes,  answered  in 
other  minds  than  Mabel's  to  a  woman's 
outward  conception  of  a  hero.  It  was  on 
this  account,  and  almost  in  spite  of  herself, 
for  Mabel  was  naturally  shy,  that  one  day, 
when  they  by  chance  had  met,  and  were 
walking  together  from  the  village,  she 
found  herself  laying  before  Michael  the 
difficulties  that  lately  had  been  troubling 
her. 
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Mabel  told  her  story  so  simply,  witli  so 
little  attempt  at  producing  an  effect  fav- 
ourable to  herself  in  the  narration,  that 
young  Carwinion's  sympathy  would  have 
been  aroused,  had  not  the  difficulties  Mabel 
spoke  of  so  much  reminded  him  of  his 
own.  As  it  was,  this  confession  of 
another's  weakness,  seemed  like  a  specially 
sent  opportunity  for  studying  the  symp- 
toms of  his  own  case,  from  an  outsiderV 
point  of  view. 

'Let  me  carry  that  big  basket  for  you  I 
Why,  Miss  West,  our  village  people  would 
feel  as  if  part  of  their  sunshine  had  de- 
parted if  you  left  Basildene.  What  a  load 
of  sunshine  this  basket  must  have  held, 
when  you  started.' 

Michael  swung  the  article  in  question 
by  the  handle,  and  looked  so  straight  at 
Mabel,  with  his  big  wide-open   eyes,  that 
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hers,  meeting  them,  were  fain  to  look  down 
shyly. 

'  Anyone  else  could  carry  the  same  sun- 
shine,' she  said,  without  looking  up.  ^  Any- 
one else  could  do  all  that  I  do  for  aunt,  if 
I  left.' 

'No  one  else  could,'  said  Michael,  very 
sternly.  '  The  merit  in  anything  we  do, 
is  the  amount  of  personality  we  put  into 
it ;  otherwise,  complicated  machines  might 
as  well  take  our  places  in  the  world. 
Depend  upon  it,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  we  are  situated  in  the  posi- 
tion that  suits  our  idiosyncrasy  the  best, 
only  we  fail  to  recognise  the  fact,  or  else 
think  ourselves  the  exceptional  hundredth 
case,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  excused 
from  doing  our  duty,  forsooth,  because 
we  are  capable  of  much  better  things  !' 

Michael  stopped,  a  little  astonished  at 
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Ms  own  fluency  concerning  a  subject  that, 
hitherto,  he  had  professed  to  himself  to 
understand  so  indifferently,  and  looked  at 
Mabel.     He  was  surprised. 

On  the  brown_lashes,  that  still  shaded 
the  down-cast  eyes,  two  tears  w^ere  cling- 
ing ;  and  his  companion  was  so  conscious 
of  this  weakness  that  she  walked  on  beside 
him  for  a  minute,  too  ashamed  to  speak. 
Michael  was  not  quite  certain  whether  he 
had  not  spoken  too  vehemently ;  he  was 
hesitating  before  he  spoke  again,  when 
Mabel,  lifting  up  the  wet  lashes,  said,  look- 
ing shyly  at  him, 

'  I  am  very  foolish.  Am  I  not  ?' 
He  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  particular 
folly  she  might  be  referring,  but  of  one 
thing  he  became  certain,  that  the  timid 
confession  of  weakness  gave  Mabel  a 
fascination  he  had  never  noticed  before. 
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'  Miss  West,  it  is  easy  enough,  my 
talking.' 

They  were  come  to  the  little  trellis- 
gat^,  into  the  Tower  House  shrubbery,  and 
Michael  held  it  open  for  her,  keeping  his 
hand  still  upon  it,  as  though  he  meant  to 
detain  her. 

'  One  might  preach  like  a  Carlyle,  and 
yet  be  a  very  fallible  creature.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  talking  to  you  as  I  ought  not, 
not  having  even  the  warrant  of  excess  of 
virtue  myself 

Mabel  smiled  at  this,  and  the  tears 
cleared,  leaving  a  radiant  sunshine  ;  for  she 
suddenly  discovered,  for  the  first  time  to- 
day, how  pleasant  it  was  thus  to  be  talking 
tete-a-tete  with  her  hero. 

'  Some  one  must  preach,  or  we  people 
who  have  no  imagination  should  go  hope- 
lessly wrong.     You  have  made  me  see  to- 
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day,  that  I  am  a  very  selfish  person,  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  pleasin<^  myself,  a 
view  of  the  case  that  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me,  without  your  candid  speak- 
ing. I  feel  duly  humbled  in  my  self- 
esteem,  and  much  obliged  to  you.  Now, 
may  I  have  my  basket,  please  ?' 

'  Not  till  you  say  whether  you  will  for- 
give me  for  the  humiliation  that  I  seem  to 
have  subjected  you  to,'  he  said,  withholding 
the  basket.  '  I  have  been  lecturing  myself, 
while  I  have  been  preaching  to  you  ;  that  is 
why  I  made  my  doctrine  so  severe.  I  have 
to  go  home,  and  digest  my  own  lesson  now. 
Will  you  add  to  it  a  feeling  of  remorse 
that  I  have  said  unwarrantable  things  to 
you?' 

'  When  you  hear  I  have  started  off  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  you  will  see  that  such 
anxiety  was  unnecessary.     I  forgive  you, 
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of  course !  I  asked  for  your  opinion.  It 
was  good  of  you  to  be  so  honest.  Now,  I 
have  earned  my  property.     Good-bye.' 

Mabel  had  grown  a  little  excited  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  grey  eyes,  and  she 
spoke  at  random.  Michael  took  the  prof- 
fered hand. 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  to  Guy's 
Hospital,'  he  said.     '  Good-bye.' 

He  turned  back  after  she  had  left  him, 
and  watched  the  little  grey  figure  pass 
down  the  shadowy  perspective  of  the 
shrubbery.  In  the  eyes  of  both,  at  that 
moment,  there  was  the  same  shining  look 
of  inward  gratification,  as  though  their 
conversation  had  left  both  their  memories 
fragrant  with  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
Michael  had  become  suddenly  aware,  that 
already  he  had  been  nearly  overlooking  a 
very   bright    flower   in    this   pathway   he 
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objected  so  strongly  to  traverse ;  while 
Mabel  was  proud  and  happy,  in  her 
simple  way,  at  the  discovery  she  had 
made,  that  this  ideal  of  hers  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  sociable  companion,  although 
he  looked  so  straight  before  him,  and  the 
severe  truths  he  sometimes  spoke,  insisted 
on  haunting  her,  word  for  word,  like  echoes, 
as  she  walked  home. 

The  remembrance  of  this  meeting,  and 
the  little  blushing  face  and  timid  eyes, 
came  back  to  Michael  at  times,  while  he 
was  working  at  Oxford  that  summer  term, 
and  brought  with  them  new  and  pleasant 
sensations.  Still,  weeks  of  indecision  re- 
lative to  his  own  affairs  slipped  by.  Two 
or  three  men,  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
possible  plans,  had  so  absolutely  declined 
to  lend  anything  but  a  deaf  ear  to  them, 
that  Michael,  almost,   himself  became  per- 
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suacled  tliat  he  had  been  carried  away  by 
impulsive  sympathy  for  his  father,  and 
was  contemplating  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Dulcie.  It 
was  the  commencement  of  the  '  Long,' 
when  Michael  was  spending  a  quiet  week 
or  two  in  the  deserted  college,  to  do  some 
steady  reading,  which  the  bustle  of  the 
^  Commemoration '  had  hindered.  Decision 
came  suddenly  and  unobtrusively,  as  he 
read  the  letter.  Dulcie,  who  kept  nothing 
back  from  him,  wrote  sadly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home,  of  the  long  lonely  days  there, 
of  a  great  want  there  was  in  her  life  for  the 
help  and  support  of  some  stronger  will  than 
her  own. 

'  Oh,    Michael !     I    am   very   unhappy. 
I  cannot  think  of  the  future  without  being 
terribly  afraid  !' 
-    It   might   only  have  been    one    of   the 
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many  confiding  outpourings  of  her  feelings^ 
that  Dulcie  was  wont  to  write  to  her 
brother,  under  strong  excitement  or  de- 
pression ;  but  somehow,  when  Michael 
folded  it,  and  put  the  letter  into  hi& 
pocket-book,  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
Basildene  to  be  his  father's  curate.  He 
had  come  into  touch,  at  last,  with  the 
feelings  of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  him  • 
Dulcie  had,  very  likely,  just  heard  the 
truth  about  her  father  from  the  unguarded 
lips  of  strangers.  Michael  realised,  now,, 
that  he  had  been  very  much  inclined  to 
please  himself  hitherto.  It  came  as  the 
last  grain  to  overbalance  the  shifting  equi- 
librium of  all  his  late  arguments  with  self. 
Two  days  after,  he  went  down  to  Basil- 
dene  to  acquaint  his  sister  with  his  plans, 
and  take  a  short  holiday  before  reading  for 
his  ordination. 
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Was  there  a  little  compensation  for  his 
sacrifice,  and  a  half-shamed  recollection  of 
his  recent  indecision,  in  hearing  the  news, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  vicarage,  that  Mabel 
West  had  given  up  the  idea  of  hospital- 
nursing,  and  was  to  remain  with  her  aunt 
at  Basildene,  since  Warwick-Scudamore 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  and  return 
to  Rome  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    STORY    OF    '  HOPE.' 

Oh  !  si  vous  saviez  comme  on  pleure 
De  vivre  seul  et  sans  foyers, 
Quelque  fois  devant  ma  demure, 

Vous  passeriez  ! 

Si  vous  saviez  ce  que  fait  naitre, 
Dans  ITime  triste  un  pur  regard, 
Vous  regarderiez  ma  fenetre 

Corame  au  basard. 

Si  vous  saviez  quel  baume  apporte 
Au  coeur,  la  presence  d'un  cceur, 
Vous  vous  asseoiriez  sous  ma  porte, 

Comme  una  soeur. 

Si  vous  saviez  que  je  vous  aime, 
Surtout  si  vous  saviez  comment, 
Vous  entriez  peut-etre  meme, 

Tout  simplement. 
Priere.     Sully  Prudhomme. 

We   must   go   back  to  about   a  fortnight 
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before  Michael  came  from  Oxford,  to  one 
hot  evening  in  the  middle  of  June,  and 
follow  Dulcie  through  the  churchyard,  on 
her  way  to  the  Tower  House  to  see  Mabel 
West. 

Now  Miss  West,  on  this  particular 
evening,  chanced  to  be  away  on  one  of  her 
self-imposed  parish  duties,  and  the  maid 
who  announced  this  fact  to  her  visitor, 
proposed  that  Miss  Carwinion  should  go 
instead  to  the  morning-room,  where  Mrs. 
Scudamore  w^as  sitting.  Dulcie,  complying, 
had  spent  an  hour  by  the  invalid's  sofa,  in 
that  dimly-lighted  apartment,  racking  her 
brain  to  find  conversational  matter  in  the 
latest  parish  opinions  of  the  temporary 
vicar,  and  Belinda  Purcell's  approaching 
marriage  with  young  Thorley,  until  her 
low  voice,  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
evening,  lulled  Mrs.  Scudamore  into  a  state 
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of  somnolence  that  no  longer  found  pleasure 
in  such  matters. 

Dulcie  was  still  anxious  to  see  Mabel, 
aud  meditated  remaining  until  her  return. 
She  looked  around  for  a  book  with  which 
to  occupy  herself,  but  noticing,  as  she 
lifted  back  a  corner  of  the  closely-drawn 
window-blind,  that  a  storm  seemed  threat- 
ening, she  took  up  her  hat  instead  of  any 
literature,  for  she  still  had  a  message  to 
deliver  in  the  village,  and  Miss  Mellor  had 
a  great  terror  of  being  alone  in  a  thunder- 
storm. Holding  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
Dulcie  stole  from  the  room,  without  dis- 
turbing Mrs.  Scudamore's  gentle  snorings. 

She  ran  down  the  broad,  oak  staircase, 
the  reflected  lights  from  its  tall,  stained 
window  following  her  upon  her  hair  and 
her  white  dress,  as  she  passed.  She  meant 
to  have  crossed   the  hall,  and  to  have  let 
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herself  out  through  the  front  door  without 
summoning  a  servant,  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  she  saw  Arthur  Scudamore  wait- 
ing for  her.  He  had  been  painting  in  his 
study  with  the  door  open,  and  had  heard 
her  footstep  on  the  corridor  above. 

Arthur  was  in  a  velvet  painting-coat, 
and  had  his  palette  and  a  mahl-stick  in  his 
hand. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  here  until 
this  minute.  And  now,  you  looked  so  like 
a  ghost  upon  the  stairs,  I  was  not  sure 
whether  my  senses  had  deceived  me  after 
all.'  He  put  down  the  palette  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  '  You  have  been  sitting 
with  my  mother,  in  her  solitude.  I  should 
have  come  up,  too,  if  I  had  known.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  didn't. 
My  conversation  sent  her  off  to  sleep.  But 
it  is  so  hot,  one  can't  do  anything  well. 
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but  be  lazy.  Are  you  perverse  enough 
to  be  industrious  to-night?'  Dulcie 
thought,  if  he  had  not  refused  her  once, 
this  might  have  been  made  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  his  pictures. 

'  I  am  not  doing  anything  very  virtuous, 
only  putting  some  finishing  touches  that, 
I  daresay,  the  sketch  would  be  all  the 
better  without.' 

He  hesitated,  and  looked  very  gravely 
at  the  white-clad  figure  and  bright  face  of 
Miss  Carwinion,  and  was  so  long  silent, 
that  the  young  lady  took  the  hint,  and 
imagined  that  he  wanted  her  to  depart. 
She  was  moving  towards  the  hall-door,  he 
following  her,  when  he  put  his  hand  upon 
the  latch. 

'  Must  you  go  now  ?  Do  you  remember — 
will  you  come  back,  and  allow  me  to  show 
you  something  which  is  finished  now  ?'  he 
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asked,  looking  so  much  in  earnest,  that 
Dulcie  did  not  banter  nor  decline,  as  she 
had  always  meant  to,  when  this  invitation 
came.     She  turned  back. 

'  I  would  like  to  see  your  painting  very 
much,  but  1  must  not  stay  long,  for  there 
is  going  to  be  a  storm,  I  think.' 

Arthur  pushed  back  his  study  door  for 
her.  One  never  has  eyes  for  such  things, 
or  she  might  have  seen  that  he  was  bend- 
ing his  thumb  down  so  tightly  over  the 
palette,  that  the  wood  almost  snapped 
under  the  pressure.  There  is  seldom  a 
tempest  without  its  forewarning  little 
cloud,  only  we  need  be  prophets  to  per- 
ceive it  beforehand. 

This  study  of  Scudamore's,  at  the  Tower 
House,  had  less  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
hardworking  occupant  about  it  than  the 
one  in  Rome,  and  was  fitted  up  with  book- 
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teases,  and  massive  articles  of  furniture, 
that  bespoke  the  student  and  the  man 
of  wealth,  equally  with  the  artist. 

To  the  left  of  the  door,  a  carved  oak 
fire-place  reached  up  to  the  vaulted  roof, 
with  articles  of  vertu,  scraps  of  armour, 
and  china  lying  about  in  artistic  disorder 
upon  the  little  shelves,  while  a  big  w^hite 
and  blue  bowl,  with  wall-flowers  and 
fern,  stood  on  the  hearth  below.  Some 
heavy  oak  chairs  were  placed  with  their 
tall  straight  backs  against  the  opposite 
wall,  and  above  them  hung,  in  simple 
frames,  photographs  of  the  Sistine  and 
Foligno  Madonnas,  and  red  chalk  studies 
after  Leonardo.  The  large  French  window, 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  was  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  breeze,  that  was  blowing  up 
with  the  coming  storm,  moved  the  dull 
red  silk  curtains  to  a  gentle  rustle,  and 
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swayed  the  wrought-irori  Roman  lamp, 
that  hung  between  them  from  the  ceiling, 

Dulcie  had  never  been  in  this  room  before 
when  its  occupant  was  at  home.  She  was 
struck  now  by  the  air  of  comfort  and 
refinement  about  it,  that  it  lacked  in  its 
owner's  absence,  when  his  treasures  were 
swathed  in  holland  and  brown  paper  by 
Mrs.  Scudamore's  solicitude. 

There  were  two  or  three  easels  standing 
about,  a  light  sketching  one  with  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  the  porch  of  Basildene 
church  on  it,  and  a  heavier  one,  with  the 
head  of  a  little  Italian  raggamuffin  in  oils, 
still  wet.  It  was  a  full,  animated  little 
face,  with  the  rich  colouring  and  roguish 
eyes  that  Murillo  loved  to  give  his  beggar 
boys.  Scudamore  had  caught  the  ex- 
pression in  a  way  not  altogether  dissimilar 
"to  that  great  master ;   there   was  vitality 
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and    power   in    the    work    which    caught 
Dulcie's  attention  immediately. 

'What  a  lovelv  little  face!'  she  said, 
going  up  and  looking  into  it.  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Scudamore,  when  you  paint  like  this,  to 
think  of  my  ever  showing  you  the  things 

I  dor 

'  That  is  one  of  the  sketches  that  you  de- 
clined to  see,'  said  Scudamore,  standing  by 
her.  '  I  was  doing  a  little  more  to  it  to- 
night; but  sketchy  scraps  sometimes 
refuse  to  be  worked  up  and  finished.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  what  you  call 
finished  work,  then,'  said  Dulcie,  still  ad- 
miring. '  If  this  is  a  sketch,  am  I  to 
prepare  myself  for  something  very  splendid?' 

There  was  a  large  easel  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  room,  behind  the  window,  in 
front  of  which  a  little  brass  rod,  with 
rings,  had  been  arranged,  and  a  short  cur- 
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tain  of  red  silk,  like  the  window  draperies, 
hung  down  from  it,  as  if  to  protect  some 
work  underneath  from  dust  or  light. 

Scudamore  went  across  to  this  easel,  and 
turned  it  towards  the  window,  still  keep- 
ing it  in  partial  shadow,  and  then  moved 
back  a  chair  that  was  in  the  way,  and  said, 
'  This  is  what  I  want  to  show  you.' 
Dulcie's  attention  was  still  occupied  by 
the  Italian  boy.  She  had  drawn  back  a 
little  to  catch  the  general  breadth  of 
effect  in  the  painting,  after  examining  the 
detail,  and  was  standing,  clad  in  her  plain 
white  muslin  frock,  drawn  up  to  her  full 
height,  in  an  unconsciously  graceful  atti- 
tude, her  head,  with  its  massive  bands  of 
warm-coloured  hair,  held  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  front  of 
her,  and  one  foot  slightly  forward.  The 
eyes,  bent  down  to  inspect  the  drawing, 
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were  hidden  by  the  blue-veined  eyelid& 
and  long  lashes.  She  drew  herself  up  as 
Arthur  spoke,  and  a  flash  of  self-conscious- 
ness that  she  might  have  fallen  into  ^  an 
attitude '  brought  a  colour  into  her  face. 

'  I  don't  think  I  can  like  it  better  than 
that  peasant  boy,'  she  said,  as  she  came 
across  to  where  Arthur  was  standing  by 
the  other  easel. 

He  drew  back  the  red  curtain  as  she 
came  towards  him,  and  turned  his  eyes 
anxiously  upon  the  canvas  underneath. 
His  courage  failed  him  for  the  moment  to 
look  in  Dulcie's  face.  It  was  a  tolerably 
large-sized  canvas,  some  yard  and  a  quarter 
high,  with  a  painting  upon  it  representing 
a  young  girl,  dressed  in  blue,  standing  with 
her  back  to  a  sunset,  against  a  background 
of  laurel-bushes.  It  was  the  same  face, 
and  the  same  idea,  as  that  which  Fillipo 
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Piotti  had  commented  upon  in  tlie  Via 
Mercede  studio,  only  finished  and  per- 
fected to  a  degree  of  minutest  care  unusual 
in  Scudamore's  general  work.  The  broad 
background  of  golden  light  and  cloud- 
flecked  sunset  was  carried  on  in  the  rich 
glow  of  colouring  over  the  girl's  golden- 
red  hair,  making  every  loose  lock  stand 
out  in  brilliant  outline,  like  an  aureole  of 
natural  glory  around  the  face,  which  was 
in  shade,  except  for  a  strong  beam  of  light, 
that,  falling  obliquely,  caught  the  near 
edge  of  the  cheek.  The  grey-blue  eyes 
were  in  shadow,  but  they  were  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  appeal  in  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  filled  by  a  light  within  ;  and 
the  half-parted  fulness  of  the  lips,  too,, 
seemed  to  realise  the  idea  of  speaking. 

Though  finished  so  perfectly  in  every 
detail,    Scudamore   had    brought    all    the 
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Strength  of  his  peculiar  skill,  in  light  and 
shade  effect,  to  bear  upon  the  composition. 
The  strong  light  upon  the  hair  and  in  the 
sky,  and  which  also  was  caught  by  the 
brio^ht  orreen  of  the  laurel  leaves,  which 
made  so  peculiarly  effective  a  background 
for  the  fair  head,  was  broadly  contrasted 
with  the  foreground  shadows :  the  face, 
the  boddice  of  the  blue  dress,  and  the 
lower  laurel  leaves  all  being  in  shade, 
except  for  the  occasional  relief  of  an  oblique 
ray. 

It  was  a  bold  subject,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  a  skill  that  might  have  astonished 
even  the  friends  who  hoped  the  most  of 
Scudamore  as  an  artist.  Among  the 
laurel  leaves,  in  red  paint,  he  had  inscribed 
the  word  '  Hope.' 

Dulcie  looked  steadily  at  the  canvas 
for  a  minute  in  silence,  then  she  turned 
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and   met   Arthur's   eyes  which  had  been 
watching  her. 

*  It  is  a  portrait  of  myself,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more?'  she  said,  with  wide-open  eyes,  and 
a  little  falter  in  her  voice,  for  she  did  not 
know  quite  whether  she  had  been  tricked, 
and  yet  her  companion's  manner  seemed  so 
serious. 

*  Those  are  the  laurels  in  our  garden, 
and  that,  that  is  the  dress  I  wore  years 
ago,  the  summer  Chris  first  came  to  Basil- 
dene.     Why  do  you  call  it  "  Hope  "  ?' 

Scudamore  threw  back  the  corner  of  the 
red  curtain  he  held  across  the  canvas,  and 
came  a  step  forward  towards  her. 

'  Because  that  is  my  hope,  Dulcie,  and 
you  are  my  hope  !  The  two  are  insepar- 
able ;  my  hope  as  an  artist,  and  all  my 
hope  in  life.  They  depend  on  you.  Will 
you  realise  them  for  me?     Will  you  tell 

VOL.  II.  u 
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me  to  succeed  for  your  sake?  Will  you, 
can  you  give  me  something  of  the  love 
that  I  have  given  you,  that  I  have  kept  for 
you  for  years,  Dulcie,  dear  one  ?' 

The  words,  and  the  eloquent  pleading 
of  his  voice,  came  as  a  startling  reve- 
lation to  poor  Dulcie.  She  felt  stunned 
almost  by  the  sudden  flood  of  knowledge 
that  came  over  her,  and  her  voice  trembled 
when  she  spoke. 

'  What  shall  I  say  ?  It  is  so  strange,  so 
new  to  hear  you  say  this  !'  She  turned 
her  head  from  the  picture,  and  held  her 
hands  tightly  clasped  together  in  front  of 
her,  putting  into  the  pressure  of  her  fingers, 
between  her  knuckles,  the  emotion  she  was 
struggling  to  restrain. 

'Dulcie,  may  I  not  hope?  Let  it  be 
new,  but  still  the  old  old  story,  this,  that  I 
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love  you,  dear,  and  have  loved  you  for 
years,  better  than  anything  in  life !' 

He  was  standing  close  to  her  now,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  take  her  hand,  only 
to  look  at  her  with  the  pleading  eloquence 
of  his  eyes,  raised  to  her  face  with  a  look 
of  tenderest  entreaty. 

'Dulcie?' 

'It  cannot  be!  Oh,  no!  no!  Do  not 
ask  me  this  !  I  have  no  love  to  give,  you 
must  not  speak  to  me  of  it !'  she  said, 
passionately,  unclasping  her  hands,  and 
resting  one  unconsciously  upon  the  edge 
of  the  canvas. 

Scudamore  stood  silent,  gazing  at  her. 
He  saw  the  effect  now  of  this  sudden 
revelation  of  his  feelings.  He  had  been 
too  brusque,  and  had  frightened  her ;  he 
could  not  yet  relinquish  hope,  she  looked 

u2 
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SO  fair  and  timid  as  she  stood  there,  his 
heart  went  out  towards  her  with  a  sudden 
growth  of  lovino^,  that  made  the  struggle 
yet  to  win  her  seem  but  a  task  of  loving 
tact. 

Dulcie's  hand  rested  on  the  canvas,  and 
her  doAvncast  eyes  turned  again  to  it.  Her 
mind  was  puzzled,  and  there  was  a  storm 
of  memory  and  self-accusation  passing 
through  it,  that  caused  her  not  to  notice 
this  strange  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  them 
Absently  she  took  in  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture. Dulcie's  mind,  we  know,  had  a  strange 
faculty  for  noticing  incongruous  things  in 
a  great  emergency,  and  now  the  thought 
occurred  to  her,  how  accurately  Scudamore 
had  remembered  the  tint  of  that  old  blue 
gown,  and  yet,  what  absurd  mistakes  he 
had  made  in  his  rendering  of  the  fashion 
of  it.  At  another  time  it  might  have  made 
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her  smile,  but  now,  another  consciousness 
suggested  to  her,  from  these  very  details, 
that  it  must  have  been  years  since  Scuda- 
more  first  conceived  this  hope.  Had  she 
not  once,  unwittingly,  encouraged  it?  and 
her  heart  failed  her  now,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  must  crush  it  out. 
A  crowd  of  thoughts,  even  of  the  gravest 
moment,  occupy  a  very  few  seconds  of 
time,  a  resolve,  that  may  influence  the 
destiny  of  a  life-time  may  be  made  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

It  was  hardly  half-a-minute  since  her 
last  impulsive  answer,  yet  it  seemed  to 
Dulcie  and  Arthur  Scudamore  as  though 
they  had  been  passing  through  a  world  of 
experience  and  of  pain  during  that  brief 
silence.  Arthur  had  seen  the  trouble 
deepening  in  Dulcie's  eyes,  and  when,  at 
last,    she   turned   to  the   chair   that   was 
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before  the  easel,  and  sat  down,  pressing 
her  right  hand  over  her  eyes  as  she  did 
so,  and  he  came,  and  clasped  in  his  own 
the  little  cold  left  hand  that  had  fallen  by 
her  side,  he  had  realised  that  in  truth  this 
goddess  Hope  of  his  was  moribund. 

'  Dulcie,  it  has  been  all  my  future :  all 
my  hope.  I  have  loved  you,  and  I 
love  you  now,  more  than  any  man  can 
love.  Have  you  nothing  to  give  me  ?  No 
word,  no  hope  ?  I  have  waited  so  long 
for  this.' 

It  was  part  of  the  man's  nature  not  to 
refer  to  the  patient  work  he  had  done,  in 
the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  her,  nor  to 
recall  to  her  the  summer  evening  of  the 
past,  that  had  witnessed  the  birth  of  his 
hope  and  the  inspiration  for  his  picture. 

'  I  have  no  love,  no  heart  in  me  to  give. 
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It  all  seems  cold  and  empty.  And,  oh ! 
I  cannot !  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Will 
you  ?  I  spoke  so  foolishly  once,  and  I 
have  deceived  you,  and  given  you  this 
hope  for  nothing !' 

The  tears  were  brimming  over  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  raised  her  hand  again  to  cover 
them,  bending  her  head  forward  with  a 
sob.  The  dear  fair  head  was  so  near  to 
Arthur's  breast,  that  the  great  temptation 
came  over  him  to  put  his  arms  about  it, 
and  draw  it  down  to  him,  and  shelter  it 
from  this  trouble,  for  this  one  time,  at 
least,  if  all  hereafter  should  be  blank. 

We  should  be  told,  it  was  the  cultivated 
sensibility  of  the  gentleman  that  withheld 
him,  the  triumph  of  civilization  and  mind 
over  the  instinct  of  a  lower  order : — 
development  has  achieved  so  much.     In 
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its  onward  progress,  mind  may  so  triumph 
over  nature,  that  the  temptation  to  things 
carnal,  itself,  may  vanish,  and  the  impulse 
of  cultivated  politeness  be  the  only  ani- 
mating influence  in  life. 

We  may  be  strange,  colourless  beings, 
upon  whom  the  fire's  breath  shall  have  no 
power  when  the  millenium  arrives.  But, 
until  then,  commend  to  me  the  strong 
temptation,  overcome  only  by  the  iron 
efi'ort  of  will,  that  leaves  its  victim  pale 
with  the  intensity  of  its  force  ;  pale,  but 
victorious.  Dulcie  never  knew  how  near 
she  was  to  being  enfolded  in  a  passionate 
embrace  by  the  arms  that,  instead,  were 
reached  out  to  draw  the  curtain  across  the 
picture,  and  by  the  hand  that  presently 
rested  upon  her  shoulder  with  a  touch 
that  was  almost  fatherly  in  its  quiet  ten- 
derness. 
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'  Forgive  me^  rather,  for  having  dis- 
tressed you  SO  !  Look  up,  Dulcie,  dear  one, 
and  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me  for  what 
I  have  been  saying.  Come,  I  have  covered 
up  my  "  Hope "  now.  We  may  at  least 
still  be  friends  ?' 
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